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WHO'S WHO 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE, Managing Editor of AMERICA, 
discusses workers’ rights and the closed shop. Many 
people see nothing but coercion and violation of 
the rights of individual workers and employers in 
the closed shop policy. To know that there are 
other aspects to the question besides the well known 
arguments against the closed shop is important for 
an intelligent grasp of the vital and timely issue. 
. . . SISTER M. THOMASINE, O.P., PH.D., teaches 
economics at Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. The 
present article on the almost forgotten consumer is 
based on several years of study, practical experi- 
ence and teaching of consumer economics. With 
prices of household commodities soaring, her warn- 
ing is extremely timely. . .. JOHN WILTBYE returns 
with words of praise for those who abstain from 
liquor voluntarily and on principle, even while his 
former enemies, the Prohibitionists, are assembling 
again the defective and deadly old machine to leg- 
islate morals. . . . VINCENT W. HARTNETT appeals 
for vigorous Catholic counter-action, especially 
among writers, to the real and menacing threat of 
that un-Christian naturalism which has under- 
mined our society very seriously. The author is a 
graduate of the School of Apologetics, Notre Dame 
University, and at present is a free-lance writer. .. . 
JOSEPH A. BREIG, re-write man and columnist for 
the Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph, reports a lively and 
unusual controversy in a zoo, concerning angels, 
men, orang-outangs and philosophers. When the 
fur stops flying, the victory seems to be on the side 
of the angels. . . . RICHARD DRISCOLL is active in the 
New York chapter of the Blackfriars’ Guild. He 
explains the hopes and difficulties of the attempt 
to raise Catholic drama from amateur to profes- 
sional status. 
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NO parades with brass bands and blue eagles her- 
alded the appointment of Donald M. Nelson as head 
of the entire arms-production program. But since 
the appointment of Brigadier General Hugh S. 
Johnson to command the NRA, no such power has 
been delegated to one man by President Roosevelt. 
To characterize Mr. Nelson’s tremendous powers, 
memories revert to the sway of Bernard M. Baruch, 
under President Wilson, in the last war, as head of 
the War Industries Board. The tremendous respon- 
sibility laid upon Mr. Nelson’s broad shoulders can- 
not be measured solely in the amount of production 
required of him and his organization. Come what 
may, he is expected to deliver this year some 60,000 
airplanes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 aircraft guns and 
8,000,000 tons of deadweight shipping. It must be 
gauged in the scales of war itself, for to an incon- 
ceivable degree the present conflict is a war of 
production, in quantity, quality and speed. The 
competitor against whom this former Sears and 
Roebuck executive must contend is the god Mars 
himself, or rather the demon who operates dis- 
guised as Mars. Mr. Nelson’s appointment is most 
timely, in view of the desperate confusion that 
hitherto has attended the cradle of our war-produc- 
tion schedule. Its timeliness will be confirmed if he 
be given full authority to conduct the entire de- 
fense-production program. Armed with such au- 
thority, he will find a united nation ready to make 
the sacrifices his plans demand. 


COMMENT on the Price Control Bill passed by the 
Senate seemed generally to agree with Senator 
Barkley’s quip: “this farm relief measure.” Ac- 
cording to one editorial writer, the Senate practi- 
cally told the farmers that “this is their big oppor- 
tunity to get rich,” and established them as a 
“privileged class.” In the light of this criticism, the 
account of the debate as printed in the Congres- 
sional Record for January 10 makes provocative 
reading. Senator O’Mahoney, who proposed the 
amendment permitting agricultural prices to rise 
to 120 per cent of parity, took the position that 
agriculture “is a depressed class, and stands today 
in danger of becoming a peasant class.” This posi- 
tion he supported with a review of agriculture over 
the past sixty years, concluding with contrasted 
figures of farm income and corporation profits for 
1941. According to these figures, corporate profits 
last year, before the payment of taxes, amounted 
to more than eleven billion dollars, whereas total 
agricultural income, including more than a billion 
dollars in benefit payments, was somewhat below 
that figure. Inquiries from the floor emphasized 
“profits” in the one case, “income” in the other, 
and brought out the additional fact that the farm- 
ers, although constituting 24.3 per cent of our pop- 
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ulation, received in 1941 only slightly more than 8 
per cent of the national income. These and similar 
figures convinced a majority in the Senate that the 
amendment proposed and ably defended by the 
Senator from Wyoming was necessary to remedy 
the depressed condition of agriculture. 


TO SEE in this action of the so-called farm bloc 
merely another example of class selfishness is to 
simplify absurdly a highly complex state of affairs. 
Whether we like it or not, the war found us in the 
midst of a social revolution. Under these circum- 
stances, it is not surprising that a social-minded 
Congress should make every effort to protect the 
gains won by the low-income groups and, at the 
same time, take every precaution to prevent a re- 
turn of old evils. As Senator Bone said in the course 
of the debate: “We promised the American people 
we would not permit a new crop of millionaires to 
rise in this country in the midst of and as a result 
of the war.” On the other hand, business and finan- 
cial interests are more on their guard than ever. 
They are apprehensive lest, under the stress of war, 
a radical and un-American system be imposed on 
the country. Unfortunately, the presence of numer- 
ous Leftists in Government bureaus at Washington 
exacerbates this suspicion. Meanwhile, the threat 
of inflation grows daily more ominous, and inflation 
will nullify the gains of both agriculture and labor, 
and hurt business as well. In this situation, no other 
course seems feasible except to give the Adminis- 
tration the Price Control Bill it wants. After all, 
the President has given ample evidence of solicitude 
for our low-income groups. If Congress is worried 
about “war millionaires,” it can put the necessary 
teeth in the forthcoming tax bill. 


HIPPOCRATES was a pagan and his honorary title 
of “Father of Medicine” is a dubious one. But if he 
really did write the Hippocratic Oath, he had 
sounder ethics and a better concept of the sacred- 
ness of life than the present day doctors of medi- 
cine whose names appear on the roster of the 
Euthanasia Society of America, Inc., along with a 
most imposing list of scientists, statesmen, authors 
and clergymen. The famous oath holds up the ideals 
of charity, chastity, professional honor and specifi- 
cally declares: “I will give no deadly drug to any, 
though it be asked of me, nor will I counsel such.” 
The repudiation of the ethical standards of the 
Father of Medicine might not be so serious except 
for the fact that they happen to coincide with the 
law of the Father of all men: “Thou shalt not kill.” 
It is a terrible and unholy thing to put dominion 
over our lives in the hands of doctors, whose sole 
purpose is to preserve those lives until the time 














which God appoints. Tampering with life and death 
is the greatest crime of modern times, and in all 
the arguments about euthanasia being “the hu- 
mane and decent thing” there is never a mention 
of God and His rights. According to the latest re- 
port, there are 4,082 physicians in New York State 
alone who endorse the aims of the Euthanasia So- 
ciety. No wonder the Holy Father speaks of “black 
paganism” as the menace of our age. It seems to 
be even blacker, in some respects, than it was in the 
days of the ancient Greek, Hippocrates. 


TEN MILLION books wanted! That’s a lot of 
books, but what with the astronomical figures of 
our defense outlay, we are getting used to startling 
sums. These books are wanted by the Victory Book 
Campaign to stock the libraries of our armed 
forces. A survey in twenty-three camps reveals 
that our fighters are readers, too: twenty out of 
every 100 men can be expected to read a book every 
two weeks. Nor will the majority read to “better” 
themselves; sixty-five per cent will read solely for 
relaxation—light fiction, detective novels, travel 
and adventure. Books will flood into the camps as 
a result of this campaign, and not all of them will 
be books that you would like your sons to read. 
You can counteract this a bit if you will send in 
books that you know are good and wholesome. If 
every adult Catholic in America sent in only one 
book, we could stock the camp libraries with books 
that would carry not hidden poison in their pages— 
books that would help to keep our good soldiers 
good citizens. 
a os is 


CREIGHTON UNIVERSITY’S New Year suffered 
a slight touch of sadness from the fact that the 
calf’s ears were frozen. The calf, it should be ex- 
plained, gamboled on the grounds of Creighton 
University’s Rural Life Institute, which functions 
at Omar Research Farm, Elkhorn, Neb., fifteen 
miles west of Omaha. The Institute’s purpose is to 
build up the ideal of “stewardship farming” on 
permanent farms. A twelve-month course is given, 
training young men to the skills required in daily 
farm work and affording a general foundation for 
scientific farm practice. The students learn how to 
deal intelligently with the “wholeness,” the “com- 
pleteness” of nature on each small farm; how to 
keep a state of balance on the land, i.e., varied 
crops, varied animals and varied organic matter for 
soil renewal. They learn likewise the proper degree 
of self-sufficiency in families and communities, the 
stewardship of family farms and social responsi- 
bility in the use of the land. Management of the 
220-acre farm with its herd of forty Guernsey cows 
and the direction of the Rural Life Institute are 
under the supervision of the Rev. John C. Rawe, 
S.J., already nationally known as a leader in the 
Catholic Rural Life Conference. He is assisted by 
a staff of experienced instructors. The Rural Life 
Institute is a concrete, definite answer to the ques- 
tion: what are we to do? How can I make a living 
on the farm, today, under present conditions? 


THE WAR. To conserve sugar and increase manu- 
facture of industrial alcohol, important in the 
manufacture of smokeless powder and other war 
products, OPM ordered that sixty per cent of the 
distilling industry’s capacity be diverted to the pro- 
duction of 190 proof ethyl alcohol from corn or 
other grain. .. . President Roosevelt appointed 
James M. Landis, of Harvard, to be executive of 
the Office of Civilian Defense. Mr. Landis will work 
in cooperation with Mayor La Guardia, director, 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, assistant director of OCD. 
Joseph Lash, formerly of the American Student 
Union, was given an advisory post in the OCD youth 
division. . . . Malcolm Cowley, formerly of the New 
Republic, was appointed to the Office of Facts and 
Figures. . . . 2,000,000 copies of “United States 
Leaflet No. 1” were dropped on occupied France 
to acquaint the French with America’s war effort 
and confidence in victory. . . . President Roosevelt 
created a twelve-member National War Labor 
Board, the public, employers, employes being equal- 
ly represented. . . . Jesse Jones, Federal Loan Ad- 
ministrator, revealed that $400,000,000 would be 
expended to increase production of synthetic rub- 
ber to 400,000 tons a year. ... A joint United 
States-Mexican Defense Commission was formed. 

. The Inter-American Conference opened in Rio 
de Janeiro. . . . Declaring that the enemy to be 
defeated first was Hitler, Secretary Knox stated 
that because of “‘the elements of distance, of time,” 
and the necessary “wide distribution of our naval 
forces, no early, conclusive showdown with the 
Japanese Navy” was to be expected. The Pacific 
fleet, he added, is not idle. From China came op- 
position to any Allied strategy of “Europe first, 
the Pacific later.” . . . President Roosevelt estab- 
lished a War Production Board, named Donald Nel- 
son virtual czar over all war procurement and 
production efforts. . .. American submarines sank 
a 17,000-ton Japanese liner, three 10,000-ton cargo 
vessels in Asiatic waters. They destroyed also a 
Japanese freighter seventy-five miles from Yoko- 
hama. . . . The 8,000-ton America liner, Ruth Alex- 
ander, was sunk by a Japanese plane in Nether- 
lands Indies waters. . . . Japanese captured Tara- 
kan, island off Bornea, effected landings in the 
island of Celebes. . . . American fliers scored a 
direct hit on a Japanese battleship off Mindanao, 
setting the vessel on fire. Japanese warships in the 
Celebes Sea were also bombed by United States 
planes. . . . A small Japanese vessel shelled the 
United States naval station at Tutuila in the Sa- 
moan Islands, 2,276 miles southwest of Honolulu. 
No damage to the station resulted. . . . The United 
States Asiatic fleet, withdrawn from the base near 
Manila, reached secure waters. . . . The Panama 
tanker Norness was torpedoed sixty miles off Long 
Island. . . . Repeated attempts by the Japanese in 
the Philippines to storm General MacArthur’s 
forces were thrown back with heavy losses to the 
attackers. In one day-long artillery duel, eleven 
Japanese batteries were silenced. . . . The Nipponese 
authorities in Manila decreed the death penalty for 
certain offenses, ordered seizure of ten hostages for 
each offender who cannot be found. 
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ANOTHER step in the adjustment of the Holy 
Mass and Eucharist to modern conditions appears 
in the Indult that His Holiness Pope Pius XII has 
granted to the Bishops of the United States for the 
duration of the war. Provided certain circum- 
stances are observed, persons who are engaged in 
the work of national defense and are required to 
work after midnight are permitted to receive Holy 
Communion without observing the prescribed fast. 
The permission, of course, is granted only at the 
discretion of the Ordinaries of the various arch- 
dioceses and dioceses. Persons receiving Holy Com- 
munion under this privilege must (1) abstain from 
solid food for at least four hours before receiving 
Holy Communion and from liquids at least one 
hour; and (2) abstain from all alcoholic liquids 
from midnight. Many bishops in whose diocese 
there are numbers of persons engaged in defense 
works already have put this privilege into effect. 


HARDLY could the Rev. Dr. John T. Gillard, of 
the Society of Saint Joseph, have finished reading 
the many favorable reviews of his latest book, The 
Catholic Church and the Negro in the United 
States, when death claimed him suddenly, on Janu- 
ary 13, in the midst of his extraordinarily active 
and fruitful labors on behalf of the Negro missions 
in the United States. Father Gillard was for many 
years editor of The Colored Harvest, a mission 
bi-monthly which he brought to a notable degree 
of interest and information; and of a series of 
authoritative, appealingly written articles, pam- 
phlets and booklets on this much neglected subject. 
Through his indefatigable cooperation with the 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade, Father Gillard 
succeeded in stimulating the Catholic conscience 
concerning the Negro. 


WAR’S privations strike in all directions oddly and 
unexpectedly. Service chaplains, for instance, re- 
port a shortage of rosaries due to the fact that the 
cocoa beads from which rosaries are made are no 
longer imported into the United States. Plans are 
under consideration for a synthetic substitute for 
cocoa. This should not seem difficult in view of the 
plastics, bakelite and other products. Let us hope 
Our Lady will find a solution very quickly, as the 
boys are clamoring for beads. 


AMID solemn ceremonies the new Apostolic Mis- 
sion House of the Paulist Fathers was dedicated at 
the Catholic University of America on January 12. 
Archbishop Spellman, of New York, officiated at 
the dedication. “From this Apostolic House,” said 
Archbishop Spellman, “renewed and rededicated 
today, the virtues of light, truth, grace and charity 
will continue to go forth to all parts of America.” 
It originally owed its beginning to the efforts of 
two Paulist Fathers, Rev. Walter Elliott and Rev. 
Alexander Doyle. 


LIFELONG hopes were entertained by the late 
Mrs. Nicholas F. Brady, former President of the 
National Girl Scout organization, for official Cath- 
olic endorsement of Girl Scouting. Doubtless Mrs. 
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Brady’s prayers helped to bring about the recent 
endorsement of Girl Scouting by the Most Rev. 
John A. Duffy, Bishop of Buffalo, and Episcopal 
Chairman of the Youth Department of the N. C. 
W. C. Rev. Robert T. Brown, of New York City, 
was appointed representative of the Youth Depart- 
ment. Bishop Duffy’s endorsement is national in 
scope. In addition to advising the Girl Scout organ- 
ization, Father Brown will be available to advise 
and assist Catholic clergy, Religious and parents 
throughout the country on Scouting problems. 


SPECIAL need of a publication for Religious, 
which will “not only explain the general laws gov- 
erning their lives,” but will also “keep them abreast 
of the problems that the ever-changing world is 
presenting to them,” is seen by the Most Rev. Paul 
C. Schulte, Bishop of Leavenworth, in his greetings 
to the first issue of Review for Religious. The 
Review is published by the Jesuit Fathers at St. 
Mary’s College, St. Marys, Kansas, and is a project 
born of “extensive dreaming and planning.” It has 
a twofold purpose: to aid Religious in their per- 
sonal sanctification; and to be of some service to 
them in carrying on their respective apostolic 
works. While useful for all leading lives in Religious 
communities, the Review, a bi-monthly, is specially 
adapted to the needs of Brothers and Nuns. Ques- 
tions of the ascetic life, of the Vows, of education, 
of catechetics and the liturgy are treated. 


PLANS for the renewal of family life are suggested 
by Rev. Dr. Edgar Schmiedeler, O.S.B., Director of 
the Family Life Bureau, National Catholic Welfare 
Conference. Writing for the N.C.W.C. News Ser- 
vice, Father Schmiedeler proposed an annual spe- 
cial family week with renewal of some of the great 
family practices of former times such as the paren- 
tal blessing, family prayers and other devotions in 
common, religious articles in the home, blessing of 
the home, teaching of religion and providing suit- 
able reading material. 


PLANS for a brief daily period of prayer for the 
entire community have been conceived in several 
cities. In Syracuse, N. Y., Catholics, Protestants 
and Jews will join in a minute’s prayer each day 
during January as an “expression of reliance on 
God for strength, aid and direction in these trying 
days.” Clergymen of the three religious bodies have 
proclaimed the daily observance in cooperation 
with the Syracuse and Onondaga County Defense 
Council. The minute begins at 6:30 p.m. daily. 
Traffic will be halted in the city, with all traffic 
lights flashing the radio signal. As nearly as pos- 
sible, radio stations will use that minute to offer 
the daily prayers. In the greater Kansas City area, 
religious leaders united to ask that the church bells 
toll daily at noon, mingling their chime with indus- 
trial whistles, to remind all who believe in the God 
of peace it is time to pray. The one minute period 
of silent prayer was inaugurated in Asheville, N. C., 
under the auspices of inter-denominational church 
committees. Mill whistles are blown and radio an- 
nouncements made. 








DOES THE CLOSED SHOP 
DESTROY THE RIGHT TO WORK? 


BENJAMIN L. MASSE 











AS we enter the New Year, and full participation 
in the war, the prospects for more amicable rela- 
tions between labor and management seem, fortu- 
nately, more promising than they have for a long, 
long time. At the conference called by the Presi- 
dent last December, representatives of both labor 
and capital agreed on a three-point program to in- 
sure uninterrupted production for the duration of 
the war. Both sides pledged that “there shall be no 
strikes or lockouts,” that “all disputes shall be set- 
tled by peaceful means,” and that “the President 
shall set up a proper War Labor Board to handle 
these disputes.” On the issue of the closed shop, 
however, no accord was possible, and if the Presi- 
dent had not dictated a formula, it is not pleasant 
to contemplate what might have happened. 

That industry remains bitterly opposed to any 
extension of the closed shop, despite the formula 
agreed to at Washington, was made unmistakable 
by Walter D. Fuller, retiring President of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, in a year-end 
message to the Association’s members. He said in 
part: 

The National Association of Manufacturers believes 

with the industrialist members of the President’s 

conference that the new board as a cardinal prin- 
ciple “should not accept for arbitration the issue of 
the closed shop, requiring a person to become or re- 
main a member of a labor organization if he is to 
get or hold a job.” The right to belong or not to 
belong to a union is a personal and individual right; 


the employer should never coerce or be asked to 
coerce employes into or out of union membership. 


In this position there is nothing new. For several 
months now it has been trumpeted from the edi- 
torial pages of the large metropolitan dailies; it has 
been the burden of speeches before meetings and 
conventions of employer associations (all duly re- 
ported in the press) ; it has been insistently stressed 
by several influential columnists. 

It is a plausible argument, and hence an insidi- 
ous one. Seemingly based on the Bill of Rights and 
the American tradition of freedom for all, it easily 
evokes our democratic sympathies for an oppressed 
minority, and places all opponents in the repre- 
hensible position of defending a vicious form of 
tyranny. Furthermore, it admits of several varia- 
tions which increase its appeal. “_No worker should 
have to pay tribute to a union boss to hold a job,” 
is one of them. Another is: “the closed shop is, in 
effect, a monopoly, and monopolies are undemo- 
cratic, pernicious, destructive of free competition.” 


The effectiveness of this attack, together with 
labor’s own recent stupidities, has been such that, 
if the findings of the Gallup Poll are an indication, 
the public is overwhelmingly opposed to the union 
or closed shop. In response to this opposition, Con- 
gress, we recall, very nearly put an end to further 
extension of the closed shop for the duration, the 
same closed shop that Samuel Gompers once in- 
sisted “is necessary to the security of the union and 
the enforcement of its demands.” As the country 
takes sides on this difficult question, we might well 
examine the issue as expressed in the quotation 
above. The matter of rights is clearly fundamental. 

Abstracting, then, from other aspects of the 
union shop problem, what are we to think of the 
assertion that “the right to belong or not to belong 
to a union is a personal and individual right; the 
employer should never coerce or be asked to coerce 
employes into or out of union membership”? 

No one denies, of course, that a man has a right 
to a job, since, under the present organization of 
society, most men have no other means of fulfilling 
the natural obligation of preserving life and health 
and, if married, of supporting wife and children 
except through jobs and the wages thus earned. 
That this right is in some sense “personal and in- 
dividual” no one likewise would deny. John Brown’s 
obligation to support himself is as personal as any 
obligation can be. The corresponding right to obtain 
the necessary means must be just as personal. 

About all this there can be no argument. The 
real question is, what is the complete nature of this 
personal, individual right? Is it absolute or condi- 
tional? Is it purely personal, or has it also a social 
aspect? 

Obviously the right to a job is not absolute. John 
Brown, who has no special skill of any kind, cannot 
in justice go to a shipyard and demand work as a 
welder, or a carpenter, or a boilermaker. He is free, 
of course, to seek work anywhere in the country, 
but on the other hand, no employer is under any 
obligation to give John Brown a job simply because 
he applies for one. 

Moreover, when John Brown secures a job with 
some company, he finds immediately that his right 
to work is restricted by many conditions. He must, 
as Mr. Fuller knows, report at a certain hour, work 
for a specified time, use tools under direction, pay 
a certain percentage of his salary for unemploy- 
ment insurance, etc. Yet, he remains free to refuse 
these conditions, just as the employer, should Mr. 
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Brown so refuse, remains free to fire him on the 
spot. In such an eventuality, no prejudice would be 
done to John Brown’s right to a job. The right to 
work, therefore, is not an absolute right. It can be, 
and is actually, limited by the employer and the 
Government in many ways, and nobody speaks of 
such limitations as coercion or violation of the 
workingman’s right. 

Can the right to work be limited also by a labor 
union? Where the union or closed shop prevails, as 
for instance in the Ford Motor Company, the job- 
seekers must agree to join the union as a condition 
of employment. Has the union any authority so to 
restrict the right to work? Mr. Fuller says no, since 
“the right to belong or not to belong to a union is 
a personal and individual right.” To force a man 
to join a union is simply coercion. 

The whole force of this argument lies in the 
assumption that the right to work, which we have 
seen is not absolute, has no social implications. 
Whether or not a worker joins a union, according 
to this view, is no concern of the employer, of the 
other employes, or of the social order to which the 
worker belongs. There was a time, of course, when 
it did greatly concern some employers whether 
their employes joined a free union or not, but let 
that pass. Is the right to work social as well as 
personal? 

Clearly a worker is not an isolated individual. 
He is a member of a family, of a class, a citizen of 
a state, a unit in a social and economic organism. 
His right to work is necessarily circumscribed by 
his environment. The sad experience, for example, 
of the last century has shown that unorganized 
workers, with exceptions, naturally, are powerless 
to secure from industry a living wage, decent work- 
ing conditions, or security of employment. For this 
reason, against the most ruthless sort of opposition 
from the employer class and their unofficial organs 
of opinion—the large daily newspapers—for years 
without any legal support, workers banded together 
in organizations, believing that only in this way, by 
pooling their resources, could they bargain with 
management on anything like even terms. No one 
would care to deny the truth of this: it is written 
too starkly in tears and blood in the history of the 
past 150 years. 

Since this is the state of affairs prevailing in our 
industrial world, the right of any worker to a job 
must be interpreted against the background of this 
social fact. Accordingly, instead of talking about 
the right of a worker to join or not to join a union, 
would it not seem more appropriate, and more 
practical, to discuss a possible duty to join his fel- 
lows in a spirit of fraternal solidarity? At any rate, 
where the closed shop is essential to a wunion’s 
security, I do not believe that the union violates 
a worker’s right to a job by demanding that he 
join the union. 

There is something more. Let us suppose that 
John Brown applies for work at a printing plant 
where the closed shop prevails. Through union 
activity over a long period of years, wages are just, 
hours reasonable, and, in general, satisfactory con- 
ditions exist. To all this, John Brown has contribu- 
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ted exactly nothing. To say that, nevertheless, John 

Brown’s “right to belong or not to belong to a union 
is a personal and individual right,” and that the 
employer would be using coercion if he should de- 
mand a union card from him as a condition of 
employment seems to me to minimize the force of 
justice, weaken the sense of social responsibility 
and encourage human selfishness. It is to deny that 
John Brown has any obligation to his fellow work- 
ers who have contributed money, walked picket 
lines, suffered and gone hungry for the common 
good of the group to which he belongs. 

At this point, the reader may very well ask, but 
what of the injustice involved in forcing workers 
to pay tribute to crooked union bosses for the 
privilege of making a living? The answer is simple. 
No defense of the closed shop from the viewpoint 
of the right to work requires defense of abuses 
which have existed and continue to exist. A closed 
shop can violate the rights of workers. It violates 
such rights when the union bars certain classes 
or races, such as the Negroes, from membership. 
It violates rights when union leaders blackmail em- 
ployers, after the manner of George Browne and 
Willie Bioff, and sell the rank-and-file down the 
river. It violates rights when union officials force 
applicants to pay exorbitant initiation fees, or 
exact unjust assessments from members, or use 
the organization to advance the cause of Commu- 
nism. But these are abuses which have no neces- 
sary connection with the union shop and can also 
exist where the open shop prevails. To condemn 
them is one thing; to condemn the closed shop be- 
cause of them is another. 

Finally, there is the related charge of monopoly. 
In a broad sense, monopoly means an exclusive con- 
trol over anything, and in this sense the closed shop 
is obviously a monopoly. The Sherman Act, how- 
ever, passed in 1890 and supplemented by the Clay- 
ton Act in 1914, specifically exempts labor unions 
in pursuit of legitimate objectives from the pro- 
visons of the law. Here is the pertinent passage: 

Nothing contained in the anti-trust laws shall be 
construed to forbid the existence and operation of 
labor, agricultural, or horticultural organizations, 
instituted for the purpose of mutual help ... or to 
forbid or restrain individual members of such organ- 
izations from lawfully carrying out the legitimate 
objects thereof; nor shall such organizations, or the 
members thereof, be held or construed to be illegal 
combinations or conspiracies in restraint of trade, 
under the anti-trust laws. 

Legally, then, a labor union, as long as it strives 
for legitimate objectives, among which is the closed 
shop, no matter how powerful it is or threatens to 
become, does not constitute a monopoly in the sense 
of the Sherman Act. 

Today there is admittedly an obscurity in the 
law regarding “legitimate objectives” of labor 
unions. In a number of cases, labor unions have 
conspired to fix prices, to compel the hiring of un- 
necessary workers, to prevent the use of more ef- 
ficient methods of manufacture, and to destroy 
rival unions by boycotts. These practices, though, 
some of which incidentally involve complex social 
problems, are not peculiar to the closed shop. They 














can exist wherever a union is powerfully organ- 
ized and has won bargaining rights. 

Thus we have a situation which has not yet been 
adequately dealt with by legislation. In a democ- 
racy, every large concentration of power is poten- 
tially dangerous, and ultimately, despite the op- 
position of some hyper-sensitive and super-militant 
labor leaders, the legitimate objectives of organ- 
ized labor are going to be legally defined. But in 
itself, the type of monopoly represented by the 
union shop, far from endangering the right of work- 
ers to a job, protects and strengthens that right. 
No doubt that is why workers join unions and fight 
for the closed shop. 

It is well to remember, finally, as we consider 
this question, that the war in which we are en- 
gaged and which demands the full cooperation of 
both labor and capital is also a crusade for free- 
dom. Our political democracy is going to endure. 
It is going to endure because this time we are go- 
ing to base it more solidly than ever before on 
economic democracy. That is going to mean, among 
other things, strong labor unions. Industry might 
just as well reconcile itself to the fact that the old 
days, which were not so good, are gone forever. 
The sooner it recognizes this and deals with organ- 
ized labor in a spirit of democratic equality and 
cooperation, the sooner will responsible labor lead- 
ers be able to root out the undeniable abuses in 
their movement. The sooner, too, will both be freed 
from the threat, by no means illusory, of state 
domination and control. 


PATIENT CONSUMERS 
MUST START SHOUTING 


SISTER THOMASINE, O.P. 











FOR almost a century accepted economic theorists 
ignored the consumer. He, along with his purchas- 
ing power and desires, was merely an assumption 
in a given social framework. Certain dissenters, 
as Thomas Malthus, questioned at the outset such 
assumptions, and from this questioning arose dis- 
putes which have culminated only within recent 
times in a general restatement of economic thought. 

Today the consumer is no longer the forgotten 
man. There are at present public and private 
agencies, as the Bureaus of Agricultural Economics, 
Home Economics, and Labor Statistics, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and Consumers Research, 
Inc., to assist him. There are monthly and bi-month- 
ly periodicals to guide him and various govern- 
mental standards to protect him. Defense authori- 
ties, Messrs. Morgenthau, Henderson, Eccles, de- 
liver speeches directly or indirectly in his behalf. 
New labeling laws, food inspection acts, credit and 


cooperative legislation and advertising restrictions 
have been enacted for his benefit. Large trust funds 
have been established to educate him; the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women promotes 
study clubs to the same end; and new texts and 
bibliographies continually augment an already plen- 
tiful supply of consumer study materials. 

In addition, experimental planning agencies, the 
NRA, AAA, Bituminous Coal Commission, and, at 
long last, the Office of Price Administration, have 
each in turn insisted that national or group in- 
terests cannot be divorced from consumer interests. 
Even Quadragesimo Anno includes the consumer 
in the occupational group system. Here his role is 
to adjust, together with capital and labor groups, 
decisions on prices and production and to uphold 
the public economic good. Yet, in spite of these 
manifold considerations, the American consumer is 
in general as inarticulate and unsuspecting today 
as in the day when he was quite forgotten. 

And why is he thus? One reason is his anonym- 
ity. The consumer is everyone and anyone who pur- 
chases goods to consume them; hence, his relative 
lack of organization and identity. Another reason 
is his characteristic inertia, the American “T’ll take 
what you have if you haven’t what I want” buying 
psychology. The principal reason arises from the 
fact that the greater percentage of consumer pur- 
chases are made by women who, in the judgment 
of Professor Wesley C. Mitchell, are largely re- 
sponsible for the backward art of spending money, 
as contrasted to that of making money, in America. 

The woman’s outlays for budget items are often 
haphazard, and her interest in changing market- 
ing conditions remote. Usually she is ignorant of 
the facts behind modern processing, packaging, 
branding, pricing and selling methods. Unfortu- 
nately, she is in many cases the most susceptible 
victim to high cost atmosphere and the least com- 
plaining in the face of distorted price structures 
and commodity wastes. That 4,500 brands of 
canned corn are bidding for her money appears 
to her—if she knows it—a little odd, but not dis- 
turbing. That some lipsticks contain three cents 
worth of cosmetic materials in a five cent con- 
tainer and yet retail at $1.00 or $1.25 because of 
brands, services and mark-ups, is judged by her— 
if she believes it—strange, but not incongruous. 
She might realize that last autumn retail prices 
were soaring; at the same time, she is more com- 
placently aware that her family’s income is on the 
increase as a consequence of larger pay checks and 
more steady employment. So she settles back to 
thinking little and saying less—on this subject. 

Nevertheless, the complacency of housewives in 
these times will injure, in the long run, both family 
interests and those of the defense organizers. Re- 
tail prices are increasing and no American with 
foresight approves of the trend. 

On September 16, 1941, all foods rose 2.6 per 
cent over August and 14.0 per cent over 1940. In 
one year, bacon, milk, butter and egg prices in- 
creased respectively 32.6, 13, 26.8, and 25 per cent. 
Men’s wool suits are 14 per cent higher than a year 
ago and their street shoes and cotton overalls have 
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risen 14 and 16 per cent. Women’s wool dresses, 
too, show an 11.8 per cent price increase; their 
percale dresses, a 26.2 per cent rise; and their silk 
hosiery, a 12.5 per cent price d only 
within the interim of September 1940 to September 
1941. 

This picture, of course, reflects a war-economy 
under which price spirals are to be expected. But 
how great a spiral? During the first World War, 
six months elapsed before the Government took 
necessary action to control the price of steel, and 
in the period the price soared unchecked. In the 
present emergency, the price-fixing authorities are 
hampered by prolonged hearings on the Price Con- 
trol Bill, despite the fact that these authorities have 
acted more quickly than their predecessors of 1917. 

Furthermore, uncontrolled explicit price in- 
creases are not the sole consumer concern during 
war. There are likewise numerous implicit or hid- 
den price increases, which are commonplace in 
periods of supply shortage and greater consumer 
purchasing power. This story is one of less goods 
for the same price: shorter, thinner candy bars; 
single-ply towels; hurriedly pre-shrunken mate- 
rials; synthetic fabrics; paper shoes. And few im- 
proved family incomes can withstand for any 
length of time the two-way destruction of un- 
hampered explicit and implicit price increases. 

The number-one American consumer, the lady 
of the house, must act quickly and speak intel- 
ligently if she wishes to help matters. She should 
acquaint herself through informational reading 
with the causes for shortages in brass, copper, 
chromium, tapioca and tin, for example, and just 
how priorities in these materials will affect con- 
sumer purchases. She should write to a consumer 
agency to determine which price increases are in- 
escapable and why. She should insist that her 
Congressman’s secretary inform her as to the pos- 
sibilities of legal price control and when it may be 
effected. She should organize her bridge club or 
parish guild into a consumer unit who prey upon 
quality and quantity adulterations, compare ex- 
periences, and submit reports to the Consumer 
Division of the Office of Price Administration. She 
should reinforce her first serious encounter with 
statistics by follow-up study. After she has re- 
ceived authoritative enlightenment, she should be 
reasonably content with fewer brands, simpler 
styles and restricted luxuries, and she should per- 
suade her family and friends to share her views. 

She should realize, moreover, that her actions 
along this line are not simply of local concern. 
Price and quality distortions are tragic to that 
lower third family-income group who budget at 
and below the subsistence level. They may prove 
even more tragic to the newly unemployed, the 
victims of war shut-downs. Indeed, monumental 
issues—a preserved yet controlled private enter- 
prise system, a successful armament program, a 
balanced economy—are all linked to price behavior. 
For these reasons and for many others equally 
cogent, it is imperative that the American con- 
sumer become, without further delay, generally and 
intelligently articulate. 
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THE SERPENT 
AT THE FIRESIDE 


JOHN WILTBYE 











THE Government, said a radio news commentator 
the other day, has restricted the sale of molasses. 
It is too valuable for war purposes to be made 
into rum. You may have your usual jug for your 
morning flap-jacks, I hope, but the authorized 
distiller will not get so much as a trickle. How 
much the bootleggers will succeed in diverting, is. 
a problem that will test the ingenuity of the under- 
world trade. But as I listened to that radio an- 
nouncement, memory took me back to a figure, 
familiar and beloved in the days of my youth, 
Colonel Rudd Whittaker. 

The Colonel had won his title by fighting in the 
armies of the Confederacy, first under John Morgan. 
and at the end under Kirby Smith. Until the day 
he died, he kept on fighting for every good cause 
that he knew. He did not buy or sell molasses, 
neither did he drink rum, for in that day and clime 
the drink of gentlemen was whiskey. Of this, he 
took his share. But his law office was above Kirt- 
ley’s grocery store, and that gentleman sold, for 
domestic purposes only, so much molasses that 
frequently the sticky barrels, full or empty, formed 
a barricade both to the shop and to the staircase 
that led to the Colonel’s office. The Colonel once 
said that on these occasions it was a nice question 
whether a prospective client would suffer more 
damage from Kirtley’s molasses barrels than from 
the legal advice he would get upstairs, allowing that 
at last he climbed over the barrels and arrived 
there. 

The old man died nearly thirty years ago. On 
the night before the funeral, half a dozen of us, 
two his contemporaries, the others we who had 
known him as gangling youths, sat up until long 
after midnight, “watching with the remains.” This: 
old Catholic custom was revered in our Protestant 
neighborhood, although, instead of praying, we did 
little services that the family might need, and, for 
the rest of the time, just sat and talked. Mostly we 
spoke of the dead man, of his life in the army, of 
those lean years when he came back home to take 
up the law, and to begin life over again; of his 
kindliness and his many deeds of charity; of the 
little ways he had that were the outward manifes- 
tations of a truly Christian man, living up to the 
light, as it was given him to see the light. No doubt 
an all-loving God saw in the affection with which 
we recalled him, a prayer that his soul might rest 
in peace, for He sees with other eyes than ours. 

As we retired into the dining-room after mid- 
night, perhaps the bottles and glasses on the table 
moved one of the older men, the Colonel’s closest 
friend, to talk. “Yes, Rudd used to take his drink, 
and take it regularly,” he said. “But he never saw 

















the day, and nobody ever saw it, when he took too 
much. On some special occasion, he might add to 
his daily ration, but he always carried his liquor 
like a gentleman. When he pushed his glass away, 
it stayed pushed away. But here is something you 
young fellows probably don’t know; he didn’t take 
a drop the last twenty years and more of his life. 
It wasn’t because he felt that whiskey was get- 
ting the better of him. He just got the idea that it 
wasn’t a good thing to have whiskey in the house 
along with a couple of growing boys. 

“Somehow, he didn’t believe in the idea, pretty 
general around here, that the best way is to let 
boys learn how to use whiskey properly. I’ve seen 
that plan succeed, but lots of times it has turned 
out mighty badly. He thought it would turn out 
badly in his house, I suppose. At any rate, there 
was no more egg-nog on Christmas and New Year’s, 
and those children of his had been getting their lit- 
tle sip whenever old Aunt Mandy brought it in. 
The Bourbon his distiller-clients used to send him, 
prime private stock that never went on the market, 
but was aged for special friends, was sent regu- 
larly to the hospital that the Catholic Sisters had 
started right after the War. 

“I don’t want you to think he became a Pro- 
hibitionist, or a holier-than-thou, for he didn’t. He 
never thought it any of his business to regulate the 
personal habits of anybody, any more than he would 
let one of these professional reformers regulate his. 
There wasn’t any preaching, or nagging, or white- 
ribbon business. There just wasn’t any more whis- 
key in the house. 

“T’m over eighty now, and here I am with a glass 
in my hand, and that glass with some good whiskey 
straight in it, winking at me. I can’t say that whis- 
key has harmed me, but—well, I’m glad that fewer 
young fellows today contract the habit that was 
Rudd’s and mine, of two or three drinks a day, and 
no more. If this wasn’t a sad night, with me low 
in my mind, I’d drink your health right now. But, 
anyway, you’ll let me say that you will all be bet- 
ter off if you don’t follow our example.” 

Now this story was not new to me, for I had 
known the “couple of growing boys” to whom the 
old man referred, very well. Both are still living, 
and the younger has been a temperate drinker for 
years. The elder never imbibes, for the simple rea- 
son that he finds the taste of whiskey, and of 
almost any alcoholic drink, actually disagreeable. 
Evidently, the old Colonel’s plan “worked” as he 
had hoped that it would. 

But does it always “work’’? Many of us, doubt- 
less, can recall homes in which intoxicants were 
never served. Are the children today noted as tee- 
totallers, or as temperate drinkers? Not all of them. 
In some of these homes, a mother weeps over a son 
or, worse, a daughter who found in whiskey one 
of the strongest forces that led to ruin. 

Yet only a few weeks ago, a gracious matron 
remarked to me that all her sons and daughters 
drank temperately. That is true. “I think it is be- 
cause they always had it at home,” she said. 

What, then, is the solution? Shall alcohol be in- 
exorably and forever banished from the home in 


which there ¢ growing children’ Or shall we 
serve it, and undertake the task of teaching them 
temperance in its use? Federal Prohibition, or at 
least, war-time restrictions that encourage the 
bootlegger, makes those questions very practical. 

It seems to me that, given certain conditions, 
either solution is valid. My personal preference (al- 
though many whose opinion I value will disagree) 
is for the old Colonel’s plan. But banishment of 
the serpent from the hearth will almost certainly 
fail when the young people are harried and nagged 
by exhortations to keep clear of the serpent and 
his ways, and continually hounded with the re- 
cital of horrible examples. Not every parent is 
fitted, unfortunately, to teach his child religion, 
and still fewer, I believe, know how to train the 
child in temperance. It is far easier to say, “no, you 
mustn't,” than to say, in effect, “here is a problem; 
now let’s see how we can work it out.” 

Fundamentally, that is why—at least so it seems 
to me—Prohibition, pushed and propped up by Fed- 
eral law, was so melancholy a failure. The younger 
child and the older alike resent a complete ban on 
an act which, in itself, is not morally wrong, and 
as the pressure is put on, the resentment boils and 
steams, and finally blows up. It is quite as danger- 
ous to have the safety valve tied down as to have 
none at all. 

In the long run, the prevention of adult alcohol- 
ism must be sought in education. It is easier, how- 
ever, to suggest this solution (and in all true edu- 
cation, of course, religion must be the vitalizing 
force) than to prescribe exactly what lines it ought 
to follow, and what special phases it should em- 
phasize. But psychologists and physicians are 
agreed, I think, that the man who becomes an 
abnormal drinker is a man who has never learned 
to face the hard and unrelenting realities of life. 
He drinks, at first, moderately, and then in exces- 
sive quantities, not necessarily because he “likes” 
alcohol, but because in its immediate effects he 
finds the well known “escape from reality.” 

If that description is true, the importance of 
several lines in education becomes overwhelmingly 
clear. First, the child must be led to acquire the 
habit of “doing without,” the habit, that is, of self- 
denial. Parents who indulge the child to prevent a 
scene can never give this training. Second, the child 
must be taught to face little responsibilities—not 
little, of course, to him—and to put up with un- 
pleasant consequences, honestly and bravely. The 
child indulged excessively becomes the man who 
indulges himself excessively. 

But let me strongly urge a precaution. If this pro- 
gram of responsibility and self-denial is forced upon 
the child with harshness, the result will be disaster. 
The child will do precisely what we are trying to 
train him not to do; he will take refuge in lying 
and whining. It must be taught by parents, par- 
ticularly by mothers, who can temper discipline, 
as God tempers His to us, with love. Yet it cannot 
be initiated too early, and it can never be put aside. 
Out of one nursery comes the man who is tem- 
perate in the use of all things. Out of the other 
comes the chronic alcoholic. 
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WANTED: MORE SAINT JUSTINS 
IN THE CHURCH'S SERIOUS CRISIS 


VINCENT W. HARTNETT 











IN a remarkable and provocative book which he 
wrote thirty-five years ago, Robert Hugh Benson 
analyzed with consummate genius the state of mind 
and heart of Catholics who were losing the Faith. 
He set the time of this novel, Lord of the World, 
in our own decade. It is irrelevant that he portrayed 
universal socialism and the end of the world. What 
matters now is Monsignor Benson’s presentation of 
the scientific attack on Faith. His hero, Father 
Percy, muses: 

External facts were horribly strong just now; and 
faith, except to one who had learned that Will and 
Grace were all and emotion nothing, was as a child 
crawling about in the midst of some huge machin- 
ery: it might survive or it might not... . In the ages 
of faith a very inadequate grasp of religion would 
pass muster; in these searching days none but the 
humble and the pure could stand the test for long, 
unless indeed they were protected by a miracle of 
ignorance. The alliance of Psychology and Material- 
ism did indeed seem, looked at from one angle, to 
account for everything; it needed a robust super- 
natural perception to understand their practical in- 
adequacy (Lord of the World, 25-26). 

Far-sighted as Robert Hugh Benson was, he 
nevertheless did not foresee all the difficulties which 
would beset the faithful in our times. For instance, 
in this novel he does not mention that frenzied 
economic competition which plays havoc with 
spiritual values in our days. Nor did he foresee the 
conflict between two totalitarian systems. Monsig- 
nor Benson was thinking in particular of the nat- 
uralistic, rationalistic spirit of his times—a spirit 
of revolt against all authority which claimed to be 
above man, a tendency to push the supernatural 
out of the picture in order to make room for an 
apotheosized humanity. 

It was the same inordinate craving for indepen- 
dence and absoluteness which had moved Victor 
Hugo to gloat, years before: “the Press will slay 
the Church.” And it seemed to culminate in Ren- 
an’s despairing cry: “there is no supernatural.” In 
our own days, it is the powerful spirit which gives 
rise to unmeasured eruptions of anti-religious liter- 
ature and folds our secular colleges in a pall of 
irreligion and skepticism. If Monsignor Benson had 
lived into our times, he would, no doubt, have 
voiced his complete agreement with the recent dec- 
laration of the American Catholic Hierarchy: 
“Christianity faces today its most serious crisis 
since the Church came out of the catacombs.” 

What is that crisis? A close reading of the Bish- 
ops’ Statement makes one infer that the crisis is 
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associated with “the two greatest evils of today 
which would destroy all spiritual values,” Nazism 
and Communism. “Both systems usurp arbitrary 
power over the lives and destinies of men; their 
dictators assume a power which belongs to God 
alone.” 

But, more fundamentally, the crisis of Christian- 
ity is not essentially an epochal moment of tremen- 
dous menace from two political systems. Those two 
political systems are largely no more than the 
visible caps of huge icebergs, as it were, the greater 
masses of which are not so easily seen. Basically, 
Christianity is in supreme danger because of the 
worldwide prevalence of naturalism. God’s unique 
revelation made in the Person of Jesus Christ has 
been more and more obscured by man’s preoccupa- 
tion with himself, obscured by man’s more or less 
conscious repudiation of the claims of the super- 
natural on his mind and hence on his will. 

It is no pious, too-broad generalization to say 
that Nazism and Communism are, at least from the 
religious aspect, concrete, historical manifestations 
of that spirit of revolt against God. Each of these 
totalitarian systems is, in its own peculiar milieu, 
an attempt to manufacture an earthly paradise by 
purely human means. Each system envisages a 
kind of Garden of Eden—be it Teutonic or Russian 
—without benefit of God, Church, or religion. In 
fact, any religion other than state-worship is con- 
sidered positively inimical to Nazism or to Com- 
munism. The Communists have been more forth- 
right in their abjuration of religion than have the 
Nazi leaders. The program of the Third Interna- 
tional binds every Communist to “fight against re- 
ligion inflexibly and systematically.” The vagaries 
of National Socialism allow God to remain in an 
out-of-the-way corner, as it were, but Nazi ideology 
has been catching up with Nazi practice, and the 
complete picture is more and more pagan and anti- 
religious. ““The whole man body and soul belongs 
to the German Nation and to the German State. 
The latter has also taken all matters of faith under 
its own control” (National-Sozialistische Monat- 
schrift, Rosenberg’s official paper, September 1938). 

The total character of Soviet and of Nazi des- 
potism flows logically from that initial rejection of 
God, with the subsequent consecration to purely 
human and nationalistic ideals. It is taking a World 
War of unprecedented magnitude to convince aca- 
demic scoffers of the utter truth of the declaration 
of Pope Pius XI: “Christian teaching alone, in its 

















majestic integrity, can give full meaning and com- 
pelling motive to the demand for human rights and 
liberties because it alone gives worth and dignity 
to human personality” (Apostolic Letter on the 
Catholic University of America, October 1938). 
Again mankind is reminded of the historic truth— 
when God goes, all human values go also. Or, as 
Chesterton sparkled: “if a man will not be super- 
natural, he will not even be natural.” 

Now America is wholly at war. Our immediate 
national goal must be a decisive victory over our 
country’s foe. No one, gifted with patriotism and 
common sense, would deny that. At the same time, 
there are certain long-range ideals and objectives 
which must be ceaselessly recognized and affirmed 
at the council tables and in private discussions. It 
is of the utmost importance to realize that, if these 
ideals be lost sight of, any military victory which 
we shall win will be a hollow victory. We may find 
ourselves in the indescribable folly of having won 
a war, and at the same time of having lost it. 

If, in the years of rigorous and tearful struggle 
which are on the horizon of America, we of this 
nation permit the forces of naturalism, of pagan- 
ism and of irreligion to grow as they have been 
growing, we will infallibly lose the war—no matter 
how many battleships we sink or how fearfully we 
bomb the enemy. 

If the forces of irreligion grasp the controls in 
the United States, we will inevitably find ourselves 
on the highroad to totalitarianism right here at 
home. For only an Absolute State could presume to 
curb and guide the vast forces of social change 
which this war will release, if the restraining in- 
fluence of religion is further weakened. In truth, it 
may be that the American people have so squan- 
dered their religious birthright that we are already 
on our way to totalitarianism. It must be our most 
earnest desire that the leaders of our nation take 
inventory of our spiritual assets, and then make 
every effort to repair the harm that has been done. 

Is it wishful thinking to read something of these 
meanings into President Roosevelt’s phrase, “free- 
dom under God,” in his radio address of December 
9? We hope it is not. And our confidence in the 
wisdom and prudence of the Administration must 
be accompanied by our all-out effort to secure that 
those words shall mean precisely that—freedom, 
and under God. 

Our efforts must be all the more whole-hearted 
in view of the active opposition of that “organized 
and militant atheism” which Pope Pius XI de- 
scribed at length in his Encyclical, On the Trou- 
bles of Our Times (May 3, 1932). His warning 
becomes even more pointed when we remember 
that the most important records of Grand Orient 
Freemasonry, sworn enemy of Christianity, were 
transferred to New York City some time before 
the collapse of France in June of 1939. The neces- 
sity is so great that we must not be timid about 
signaling the grave menace of this action both to 
the American way of life and to our Christian re- 
ligion. For years, we have had in our midst various 
“secret societies always ready to support war 
against God and the Church, no matter who wages 


it” (Encyclical, On the Troubles of Our Times). We 
have had K.K.K.’s, A.P.A.’s, radical Masonic 
groups, and—in the last few years—members of 
the Soviet Bezbozhniki, or Union of Militant God- 
less, an international atheistic organization which 
seems to make our domestic American Association 
for the Advancement of Atheism look like a piker. 
In this regard, Pope Pius XI’s Encyclical bears 
reading, re-reading, and then another reading. One 
simply must repeat this warning again and again: 
The Catholic Church, and all religion worthy of 
the name, is at a period of unimaginable crisis. 
For in this conflict there is really question of the 
fundamental problem of the universe, and of the 
most important decision proposed to man’s free will. 
For God or against God, this once more is the alter- 
native that shall decide the destinies of all man- 
kind: in politics, in finance, in morals, in the sciences 
and arts, in the State, in civil and domestic society, 
in the East and in the West, everywhere this ques- 
tion confronts us as the deciding factor because of 
the consequences that flow from it. 


There is, then, a two-fold task of unrivaled im- 
portance for the Christian apologist today. We 
must by every possible means fight against the 
attacks of anti-religious individuals and groups 
upon Christianity as such, and at the same time we 
must vanquish the intrusion of naturalism and 
irreligion into social theory and into actual govern- 
ment. Actually, the attacks of the neo-pagans on 
Christianity are in principle (and often in intention, 
as in the case of the Soviet Bezbozhniki) so much 
dynamite placed under the foundation of our 
American democratic way of life, as we have seen. 
For such attacks, if successful, will undermine the 
only force that has ever been found that is capable 
of instilling due respect for law and for the rights 
of human beings, the force of religious convictions. 
By how much our Faith is at stake, by so much is 
our Freedom also. 

In the light of the principles of Catholic Action, 
this gigantic task of the Christian apologist is seen 
to be by no means beyond our strength. If we will 
remember that the task is a specialized one, we will 
have half the secret of its solution. The Christian 
student has his part to play. The Christian journal- 
ist has his. The Christian statesman has his. The 
Christian civil employe can do very much in his 
environment. In every group, the Christians in 
that group by word and by deed must labor to 
secure the adoption of principles which are Chris- 
tian, either in their essence or in their congruity 
with Christian teaching. By the action of many 
“cells,” the whole mass of society will be leavened. 

This essay is an especial plea to the Christian 
journalist and the Christian writer. We have had 
not a few illustrious examples of what the Chris- 
tian writer can be and can do. In the second cen- 
tury, the Church produced such a character, Saint 
Justin the Apologist. By his Christian life, his 
Christian wisdom, and his skill in speaking and 
writing, Saint Justin did very much to combat the 
rampant paganism of the day and to ensure the 
triumph of the rights of God, and hence of all that 
is noblest in humanity. He was not a priest, but a 
layman. Yet, he did not consider that the fight for 
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truth was the work of the priesthood only. He 
knew that the need was so great that all Christians 
had to take their part. And he knew that “to be 
able to speak the truth and yet to remain silent is 
to draw down the anger of God” (Dialog 82, With 
Tryphon). His last story ran under red headlines of 
his own blood. He was a martyr. 

The work of Catholic Action must be an organ- 
ized work. Individual effort is no longer enough, 
for the enemies of truth are wonderfully organized. 
We need not only a Saint Justin in America today, 
but we need many of them, working together to 
attain clearly marked out goals. 

What can be the nature of such a league of Cath- 
olic lay writers? In large part, the answer to that 
question must come from the writers themselves, 
and it will be crystalized out of the particular cir- 
cumstances in which they are engaging in the apos- 
tolate of the Press. There have been beginnings: 
evidence guilds, units of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine, the Catholic Writers Guild. One 
might dream of an American adaptation of the 
singular Catholic Association of Propagandists of 
Spain. Is it too idealistic to hope for a Catholic 
Elite Guard of journalists and authors, who will 
carry on the fight for Faith and for Freedom in 
the spirit of Saint Justin today? 


MR. LIN YU-T'ANG VS. 
MR. ORANG-OUTANG 


JOSEPH A. BREIG 











SITTING in the zoo—having a go at some philo- 
sophistries of Mr. Lin Yu-T’ang—I feel on the back 
of my neck a breath for which the halitosis people 
would pay big money. I squirm around, and there, 
rubbering over my shoulder, is the orang-outang. 
I am just about to tell him off for his bad manners 
when he makes an apologetic mouth and rumbles 
politely: “I beg your pardon. Am I making you 
nervous?” 

He is; but of course when he puts it like that, 
I haul down my eyebrows and murmur something 
deprecatory. Mr. Orang-outang, scarcely pausing, 
goes on: “It is just that I couldn’t help noticing. 
May I?” And he unlimbers a yard of hairy arm 


and puts a gnarled finger on the page. “This 


passage intrigues me. This about angels. Profound, 
don’t you think?” 

“Imbecillic,” I reply, not to be outdone in cour- 
tesy. “It’s garbage.” 

“But you haven’t thought it through.” The 
orang-outang looks reproachful. “Neither has Mr. 
Yu-T’ang, of course. He has not developed his 
thesis. He does not realize how right he is.” 

“Tt isn’t a thesis,” I return. “It is an hallucina- 
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tion. Lin’s been sleeping in the moonlight with his 
mouth open. Anyhow, his name is not Mr. Yu- 
T’ang. It is Mr. Lin. The other is his first name. 
These Orientals do things backward.” 

“Might it not be we who are reversed?” in- 
quires Mr. Orang-outang in a gentle roar. He squats 
beside me, yanking The Importance of Living from 
my hand, and all but shoving me off the bench. 
“May I?” he murmurs. 

He peruses the passage carefully, rubbing his 
prehensile hand over his wet nostrils, clicking his 
fangs, and thoughtfully scratching his armpits. 

“Hmmm,” he hmmms. “A most extraordinary 
concept. Tremendous possibilities. But the author 
has left it in its embryonic stage. Most unfortunate. 
Let us see what we can do with it.” 

Together, we review the passage. Mr. Lin, we 
gather, doubts the importance of angels. He wants 
to know what is the advantage of being one. 

“Pity,” I grumble, “that he didn’t bother to ask 
an angel.” 

“Quiet,” growls Mr. Orang-outang, gnashing his 
fangs. “You’re interrupting. Mr. Yu-T’ang has the 
floor.” 

“Mr. Lin,” I insist. 

Mr. Lin, it seems, is inclined to look down his 
nose at the business of being an angel, because 
they do not have bodies. 

“True,” mumbles Mr. Orang-outang. “Profound- 
ly true.” 

Without bodies, Mr. Lin observes pityingly, the 
angels cannot have school-girl complexions, or pad- 
dle their feet in cold water, or listen to music, or 
cuddle babies. 

“Perhaps that explains,” rumbles Mr. Orang- 
outang irrelevantly, “why babies like angels.” 

About the only things angels can do, speculates 
Mr. Lin further, is to go scooting around with the 
speed of light, and such-like foolishness. 

Mr. Orang-outang closes the book with a crack 
like a pistol-shot. “Profound,” he sighs. “Most en- 
lightening. Too bad Mr. Yu-T’ang never learned 
to follow through. In thinking, as in golf, it’s the 
follow-through that counts.” 

“But first,” I rejoin, “you have to learn to hit 
the ball.” 

Mr. Orang-outang ignores me. He attempts to 
assume the position of Rodin’s Thinker, but his 
legs are too short and his arms too long. So he 
compromises on a thoughtful squat. 

“Most original,” he muses. “It’s a sort of heresy 
in reverse. Mr. Yu-T’ang has earned the envy of 
Beelzebub.” 

“Beelzebub?” I mutter, not getting the point. 

“Lucifer!” growls Mr. Orang-outang impatient- 
ly. “His idea was the antithesis of Mr. Yu-T’ang’s— 
and not nearly so original. Lucifer thought it would 
be an advantage to be God. Mr. Yu-T’ang thinks 
it would be a disadvantage even to be an angel. 
Extraordinary!” 

“Tdiotic,” say I. 

Mr. Orang-outang glowers at me. “If you will 
stop being blasphemous, I shall endeavor to re- 
lieve your ignorance. Now attend. We shall develop 
the thought.” 














He gives his chest a preliminary thump or two, 
scratches vigorously behind the ears, and begins: 
“Mr. Yu-T’ang reasonably inquires what is the good 
in being an angel. I, Mr. Orang-outang, reasonably 
inquire what is the good in being a man. Do you 
follow?” 

The scaies fall from my eyes. I thwack him lustily 
on the back, and very nearly fracture my arm. “I 
get it!” I cry. “You have conquered a new intel- 
lectual frontier. Bravo!” 

Mr. Orang-outang modestly scratches his belly. 
“Tt’s nothing at all,’”” he mumbles. But I can see 
he is pleased, because he lifts his long arms and 
claps his hands awkwardly. 

Presently he proceeds, much in the manner of a 
university lecturer. “Mr. Lin Yu-T’ang has one 
great weakness. He is a man. That is a very great 
misfortune.” 

I bristle. “Oh, I don’t know,” I begin, but he 
interrupts. 

“Being a man, he is part body, and part spirit. 
He cannot ignore either. Therefore he is quite un- 
able to concentrate his whole attention upon the 
flesh. However, he strives. And it is just such con- 
centration that this problem calls for. Now if he 
were pure beast . . . if, let us say, he were an orang- 
outang...” 

“You are,” I interject slyly. 

“Precisely.” He accepts the challenge without 
acknowledging it. “That is why J am able to go on 
from where he stopped.” 

He tries to place the tips of his fingers judicially 
together, but fumbles the gesture, and contents 
himself with another dig or two at his itching mid- 
riff. He says: “I shall proceed on the principles of 
thought laid down by Mr. Yu-T’ang. 

“His method eliminates tiresome research. He 
asks, what is the advantage of being an angel? He 
does not consult the angels. He decides that if he 
were an angel, he would want a school-girl com- 
plexion, and feet to paddle in water, and arms in 
which to cuddle a baby. 

“So I adopt his method. I ask myself, what is 
the advantage of being a man? I do not consult 
men. And what is the result?” 

He makes a triumphant grimace. 

“Obviously, I conclude that if I were a man, I 
should want an anthropoid hide and a good thick 
coat of shaggy hair.” He pats his matted chest 
apreciatively. “I shouldn’t enjoy going around 
naked, with my epidermis sticking out.” 

“Brilliant!” I exclaim. 

“Elementary,” he replies. “To proceed. Far from 
wanting to paddle my feet in cold water, I should 
loathe water, hot or cold. I should prefer the slimy 
jungle ooze under my feet. In fact, I shouldn’t want 
feet at all. I'd want my feet to be hands.” 

I am beginning to see his point. I say so. 

“I was sure you would,” he rumbles kindly, “if 
I belabored it long enough. Let us go on. I should 
not feel like cuddling a baby. But I should enjoy 
holding a squirming, biting mass of fur, and lapping 
its face, and feeding it a luscious slug or a juicy 
caterpillar or two.” 

Mr. Orang-outang pauses, looks expectant, and 


then with a squeal of pieasure scratches furiously 
at his chest. Presently he picks up something, holds 
it wriggling in his fingers, pops it into his mouth, 
and goes after another. He repeats this several 
times, sighs, wipes his mouth with the air of a 
gourmand, and resumes. 

“Naturally, if I were a man, I should enjoy a 
little smack such as that, now and then. For my 
more formal meals I should want something more 
substantial, perhaps some mice and a snake or two, 
topped off with a handful of the fatter varieties of 
grub, and some tender leaves. 

“T could go on indefinitely, but I think you grasp 
the idea. I shall make one more point. If I were 
a man, I should have nothing whatsoever to do with 
those pale, frail, underdeveloped and almost hair- 
less females that you men apostrophize as angels. 
I should choose rather a robust, hairy she, with a 
cold wet nose and a mouthful of fangs. Prefer- 
ably—” he sighs gustily—‘“I should like one with 
nimble fingers, clever at capturing luscious tidbits 
in the hair of my back.” 

He pauses, savoring the thought, his eyes wist- 
fully clouded. Then he shrugs off the mood, claps 
his hand on my knee, and concludes: “You are 
convinced? Q.E.D.?” 

I waggle my leg to make sure it is not broken, 
and nod thoughtfully. “Q.E.D., all right,” I agree. 
“Only you haven’t developed the idea.” 

Mr. Orang-outang emits a roar that all but un- 
roofs the zoo. He thumps his chest like a savage 
beating a tom-tom. Finally the noise becomes 
words. “What do you mean, sir? Speak!” 

“Take it easy,” I suggest. “Take it easy. What 
I mean is, did you ever want to swing by your 
tail?” 

He draws himself up in injured dignity. “I have 
no tail, sir,” he retorts. “Or at least, no tail to speak 
of.’”’ 

“Precisely,” say I. 

I see where I’ve got him, and I pause to gloat 
over my power. “Precisely. But if you were a mon- 
key, you would certainly say that you wouldn't 
want to be an orang-outang, unless you could swing 
by your tail. Wouldn’t you?” 

He is dumbfounded. I proceed remorselessly. 
“And if you were a snake, you would say you 
wouldn’t want to be a monkey unless you could 
crawl on your belly. Wouldn’t you?” 

He is still silent. I go on. “And if you were a 
louse—.”’ 

Mr. Orang-outang stands up. He surveys me with 
unutterable sadness. I can see he is wounded to the 
quick. He speaks reproachfully. 

“Sir, you have gone too far. You are just like 
other men. You do not know where to stop. Give 
you an idea, and you make a fetish of it.” His voice 
breaks. “Good day, sir. I will not be spoken to like 
that.” He casts a melancholy glance around the 
zoo. “Especially not in my own home!” 

And Mr. Orang-outang waddles away, with my 
Lin Yu-T’ang under his arm. It is the end of my 
beautiful friendship with both of them. I can only 
hope and pray that it is the beginning of the same 
between them. 
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SHAM 


IN the times that test men’s soul, to paraphrase 
old Tom Paine, sham is a singularly ineffective de- 
fense. Some of our mayors, for instance, have or- 
dered a six-day week for all municipal employes, 
and in his hot zeal for national defense one of these 
local magistrates actually issued a ukase requiring 
all policemen to serve for 168 hours per week. As 
for these municipal employes, it is quite possible 
that, in some cities, their work would stretch thin 
over a ten-hour week. But in that case the remedy 
is to abolish the job, not to compel the employe to 
go through the empty gestures of sham work for 
a forty-eight hour week. 

We feel much sympathy with one of these em- 
ployes who sat twiddling his fingers all Saturday 
afternoon. “The six-day week doesn’t bother me 
much,” he explained. “But if I must work, Id 
rather spend my Saturday afternoon rolling band- 
ages, or making shells.” No doubt much of the 
waste and disorder, characteristic up to the present 
of our efforts to set up some kind of a civilian- 
defense project, is due to the fact that we are a 
peace-loving, comfort-loving people, and find it 
very difficult even to think of living on a war basis. 
But much is also due to amateur managers who 
know little more—if as much—than the citizens 
they are supposed to organize and direct. Some of 
these officers are skating hither and yon, without 


reaching any worth-while goal. Like the yokel who. 


spent an afternoon on the merry-go-round at the 
county fair, their mileage is high, but they always 
come back to the exact point from which they 
started. 

Very probably all this confusion will be cleared 
up in due time. But we hope that time will not be 
deferred too far into the future. It is not only 
hindering the creation of an adequate civil defense, 
but, what is worse, is causing a spirit of unrest 
among civil-service and municipal employes that is 
unhealthful at any time. These men and women 
find themselves at a great disadvantage when they 
compare their lot with that of workers who have 
been organized in strong unions. They are obliged 
to give their services, or, at least, to report at their 
places of employment for a forty-eight hour week. 
Often they must work over-time, and even on Sun.- 
day, and for this they receive no extra compensa- 
tion. In their world there is no arrangement for 
time and one half, or for double time for work on 
holidays. They are compelled to donate this time to 
the Government, and forced donations never leave 
the donor with a glow of happiness, especially when 
they observe that union workers are not only giv- 
ing nothing, but are receiving, as is proper, extra 
pay for extra work. 

We Americ ins are wont to boast that we are a 
very practical people. That boast will be tested in 
the days to come. But war, too, is a very practical 
matter, and before this war is over, we shall find 
it necessary to strip away the sham that has cov- 
ered much inefficiency in the conduct of our public 
life. That will be a great gain, and, we hope, a last- 
ing reform. 
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SHORTER AND BETTER 


MANY of the college administrators who met 
at Baltimore probably feared that their British 
colleague who remarked, “we are under no il- 
lusions as to the value of the war-time, as com- 
pared with the peace-time, degree,’ was right. 
But even though it may trouble their academic 
consciences, they are willing and anxious to 
make the best of the present difficult circum- 
stances. Now as the colleges fall in line with 
provision for a shortened course leading to the 
bachelor’s degree, their thoughts turn to the 
future. Will this three-year course become per- 
manent? Would it not be better to consider 
shorter courses in the preparatory schools? 

Americans have become accustomed to the 
eight-four-four arrangement. We expect our 
young people to remain eight years in the ele- 
mentary school, passing from it to a high- 
school course of four years, and then matricu- 
lating at college. Should the young bachelor 
elect a profession, he must spend three, four, 
or even six more years in study. Assuming that 
he entered the elementary school at the age of 
six, he is perilously near the end of his third 
decade before his professional career even be- 
gins. Cap this tale of the years with the prob- 
ability that hereafter some form of military 
service will be made obligatory, and the situa- 
tion becomes complex. 

Possibly this military training can be ar- 
ranged without interfering with the traditional 
four-year college program. Still, assuming the 
retention of the prevailing eight-four-four ar- 
rangement, conflicts hurtful both to the military 
and the academic training would seem to be in- 
evitable. One way of avoiding them might be 
found in shortening the courses below the col- 
lege level. 

It has long been felt by many that two years 
might be cut from the primary courses, with 
advantage both to the pupil and to the tax- 
payer. This plan has, however, been vigorously 
opposed by those who are more interested in 
promoting institutions for the training of teach- 
ers, it would seem, than in any other educa- 
tional project. But this short-sighted view 
should not be allowed to prevail. The six-three- 
four plan will save time and money, and may 
give us young people better fitted for college 
than many who now matriculate. 








TRIALS 











FARM DEFENSE BURDENS 


NO great matter of surprise is the appearance 
of serious differences of opinion between the 
President and the farm-bloc advocates of 
amendments to the proposed price-control leg- 
islation. The Secretary of Agriculture is pri- 
marily concerned about the quantity produc- 
tion of food, feels grave responsibility, and looks 
upon higher prices as the best incentive to get- 
ting things produced, sees himself as the best 
judge how safely that incentive may be sup- 
plied. The President believes the incentive will 
develop into a general scramble for farm profits 
that will start the spiral of inflation, and is 
urgently conscious of the need for unified con- 
trol, cost what it may. His position would seem 
to fit in to the wider realities of the situation. 

There is, however, some peril of a much too 
simplified idea of what is meant by farmers and 
by farm profits, or farm income, for that mat- 
ter. Sensational rises of farm prices to levels 
far above parity levels have been much featured 
in the debates. Yet the actual cuts proposed by 
Senator Byrd’s committee on savings in non- 
defense expenditures call, not for substantial 
reductions in these parity subsidies, but for 
abolition of the food-stamp plan and of the 
Farm Security Administration. These reduc- 
tions affect not profits, but the elementary 
needs of millions of destitute or semi-destitute 
people. As is observed in a letter to New York 
Times of December 27: “Millions of farm people 
—owners of small, infertile tracts, poor tenants, 
share-croppers and farm laborers—have re- 
ceived aid in one way or another” from the 
FSA. These millions form the “real seedbed of 
the nation,’”’ and no other agency of the Govern- 
ment is concerned with them. 

Catholic clergy in close contact with the rural 
districts look with serious alarm at the pros- 
pect of a huge rural proletariat turned adrift 
on the country as a result of the scrapping of 
the FSA, against which step Bishop Vincent J. 
Ryan, of Bismarck, S.D., has strongly protested. 
If cuts are to be made in the area of agricul- 
tural subsidies, the appropriate place for such 
cuts would seem to be the aid given to larger 
farmers and commercial producers. But what- 
ever measures are adopted, they are valueless 
unless they seek the common good of all the 
nation, and eliminate class rivalry. 





ANOTHER LABOR BOARD 


WE greet the new War Labor Board in a mood of 
hope, darkened by some doubt. We hope that it will 
speed up production of the munitions so badly 
needed in many parts of the world that, unless they 
can be soon supplied, our chance of losing this war, 
or the probability of prolonging it through years of 
agony, will become decidedly stronger. As stated 
last month by the President, the purpose of the 
Board is to prevent strikes, lock-outs and other 
labor troubles, and to set up a machinery which 
can be used to settle these dislocations peacefully, 
should they occur. 

Since steady production is a national necessity, 
it is perfectly obvious that quarrels between work- 
ers and employes, or between unions and unions 
must not be permitted even to slow up produetion. 
Yet one fact is clear. If this war is used by unions, 
or employers, or politicians, to promote their sel- 
fish interests, the new Board is doomed from the 
start. 

Much nonsense is current about the powers of 
the Government under the war legislation approved 
by Congress, and the powers of the President as 
Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy. The 
Government may take over any manufacturing 
plant which seems necessary, or even useful, and 
before doing this, it need not obtain the consent of 
Officials or of stockholders of the corporation thus 
sequestered. Such details as compensation, it can 
defer to the post-war period. Nor is this summary 
action equivalent to denial of property rights. Be- 
cause of its duty to protect itself, the Government 
may, to effect this end, assume control of all pri- 
vate property to the extent that such control is 
deemed necessary. 

It will also be useful to recall the Government’s 
war-time authority over the individual. It may 
rightly compel every citizen to pay his share of the 
costs of the war by taxing him. It can oblige him 
to enrol in the army or navy, and serve in any part 
of the world, and this without pay. Instead of put- 
ting him in the army or navy, it may assign him 
to a munitions factory, and it may declare that all 
workers in a given factory have been drafted for 
military service, at the pay usually given the 
drafted forces. The Government is not bound by 
union rules, or by union rates of pay, and Congress 
may, should such action be held necessary, repeal 
all legislation referring to organized labor. Just as 
the Government can compel the soldier in the field 
to active service by day and by night, with no extra 
pay for over-time, so it may draft the citizen for 
work in munition factories, under regulations estab- 
lished by Congress. 

Were the authority of the Government rightly 
understood by employers, workers, and, it must be 
added, by not a few Government officials, all would 
be willing, it seems to us, to accept whatever plans 
the Government may submit for war-production. 
It is not in the least probable that the Government 
will take over private property without compensa- 
tion. Nor is it likely that men now engaged as 
union workers in munition factories will be trans- 
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formed into soldier-workers, with a wage set at $21 
per month. Neither one nor the other would be 
tolerated by the people, nor would either be useful 
as a war measure; not, at least, at the present time. 
The dispossessed owner could do nothing but 
groan; but no Labor Board could give men drafted 
for factory work the necessary skills, or avert the 
risk of sabotage by the discontented. 

It may be taken for granted, then, that, except 
in a period of extreme necessity, the Government 
will not use the plenitude of its authority. But it is 
certainly entitled to expect from every citizen a 
willingness to forget his private interests which 
will make the full exercise of its powers wholly 


unnecessary. 

If the President’s prophecy about the number of 
planes and battleships which we must produce this 
year and next is to be fulfilled, we shall need mil- 
lions of men in the factories, in addition to those 
now at work. Will owners use this situation to pile 
up fortunes? Will the unions on their side seek not 
only to “consolidate the gains of past years,” but 
to gain a hold over the management of the plants 
that can easily be turned into control? 

Unless employers and employes can work to- 
gether without flagging in this war-production pro- 
gram, it is our prophecy that the Government will 
step in with soft words and a big stick. The pros- 
pect of confiscated factories staffed by members of 
Government-controlled unions, which is to say, un- 
der no union protection whatever, is not pleasant. 
We hope that the operation of the new War Labor 
Board, perfectly coordinated with the other War 
Boards, will destroy that prospect. 


CAKES AND ALE 


WILL some official of that very active Prohibition 
holding-company, recently formed at Washington, 
tell us what happened to the temperance program 
which the distillers announced last November? It 
has not come our way. Probably the war disturbed 
the campaign of the manufacturers of what West- 
brook Pegler once described as “nutritious, char- 
acter-building whiskey.” 

According to rumor, the distillers, while strongly 
urging temperance, invite the public to consider the 
evils of excessive cigarette smoking. This falls in 
with the philosophy of our good friend, Commander 
Tunney, who in a recent newspaper interview used 
language which will not endear him to the cigar- 
ette manufacturers. The Commander thinks that 
cigarettes make the boys in training flabby. As a 
substitute, he advises skipping-ropes and boxing- 
gloves. 

Must we, then, oblige our young people to for- 
swear all cakes and ale? That would seem to be a 
too, too Spartan program. If some of the boys at 
camp are unable “to take it,” the fault may be 
neither cigarettes nor the bottle, but the “soft” and 
“non-religious” education to which they have been 
exposed. England found that out nearly two years 
ago, and is planning schools in which religion is 
given its proper place. We may well follow Eng- 
land’s example. 
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FAITH, TRUST AND LOVE 


WHEN by His mercy we are established in one 
of those promised mansions in the Kingdom of our 
Father, we shall find perfect and unbroken hap- 
piness in our union with God. That is the essential 
happiness of Heaven, but in that place of bliss there 
are many minor joys, and one of them is that our 
intellectual curiosity will be satisfied. Human 
knowledge, however great, is limited, and the most 
learned among us are the first to confess that they 
know very little. We live in a valley, and we look 
up to the hills, but we can never top them, and see 
what lies beyond. But in Heaven we shall find an 
answer for the many mysteries which here sur- 
round us. 

Some of us, for instance, will lose no time after 
we have reached Heaven, in getting acquainted 
with many of the anonymous holy ones of whom 
we have read in the Gospels. Who would not like to 
know the names of the shepherds, hurrying across 
the hills to adore the Infant Saviour, or the names 
of the Magi who sought Him from afar? The son 
of the widow at Naim is another one whom we 
should like to know, and then there is the woman 
who lifted up her voice to praise our Lady, and 
the lone Samaritan who returned to thank Jesus 
for curing him, and the deaf mute to whom Our 
Lord said “Ephpheta,” and the crowd of sinners 
and publicans who came out to hear Our Lord. It 
is not said that all of these were converted, but it 
is permissible to think that some followed Our Lord 
to the end. 

Finally, not to extend the present catalog too 
much, in the Gospel for tomorrow (Saint Matthew, 
viii, 1-13) we find two very engaging characters 
whose names we do not know. One was a leper, 
the other a man of position, a centurion in the 
army. 

What we note about the leper and the centurion 
alike is their perfect faith, and confidence. Hardly 
had the leper said, “Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst 
make me clean,” than Jesus stretched forth His 
hand, and the miracle was accomplished. When, 
however, we follow Our Lord into Capharnaum, 
and there meet the centurion, we see a miracle per- 
formed under very different circumstances. The 
centurion asked nothing for himself, but had sought 
Jesus in behalf of his servant “lying sick in the 
house, paralyzed.” Our Lord at once said that He 
would go to the bedside of the servant, but how 
He loved the courtesy and considerateness that 
made the centurion protest his unworthiness to 
receive the Son of God into his house! “Lord, I 
am not worthy that thou shouldest come under my 
roof; but only say the word, and my servant will 
be healed.” 

The Church still loves these words. They are 
echoed from our altars wherever the Holy Sac- 
rifice is offered, and her children associate them 
with those moments of peace and holiness which 
come to all who piously frequent the Holy Table. 
Whenever we hear them, may we be inspired to 
pray with the faith, the trust, the love, of the 
leper and the centurion. 
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BLACKFRIAR VENTURE 


RICHARD DRISCOLL 








“ONE of the most consistent efforts in the face of 
odds which are at least interesting, is that of a few 
young Dominican priests and a handful of talented 
laymen who are all out to sell “Catholic Theatre” 
to the country. The name of the organization is 
The Blackfriars’ Guild, and if they go into eternity 
without achieving the high purpose for which they 
were formed, at least they will have planted a few 
seeds. 

The name is redolent with theatre dating way 
back to an ironically interesting origin. It was 
coined some seven hundred years ago when the 
Dominicans moved into England. Because they 
wore a black cloak over their white habits, they 
were promptly called Blackfriars. While they were 
successful for a time, they were finally caught in 
the reforms of Good Queen Bess and moved out of 
the public eye in the Reformation. 

Now at the time when their priories were put up 
for rent to the highest bidder or sold for the “com- 
mon good,” it happened that the bureau which con- 
trolled licenses for theatrical performances in Lon- 
don was especially strict about what went on within 
the city limits. Thus, Burbage, Shakespeare (then 
in his youth) and the managers of the theatrical 
companies decided to evade some of these techni- 
calities and operate just over the city line. 

And so it happened that the refectory of the 
Dominican convent became a theatre. Because of 
its recent association with the priests, it was called 
Blackfriars’ Theatre and today in Washington in 
the Folger Shakespearian Library, the most used 
word, outside the name of the Avon bard himself, 
is Blackfriars. 

There has been a break in the tradition. But the 
most picturesque word which connotes theatre and 
religion in the same breath today is the name of 
the old refectory which housed the works of 
Shakespeare. It is a long jump from 1724 to 1931, 
but in that year the new Blackfriars’ was born 
when two newly ordained Dominican priests went 
to a Broadway production without much advice and 
were a little embarrassed. They thought it might 
be a good idea if something were done about it. 

So Urban Nagle and Thomas F. Carey, neophyte 
priests of the Order of Preachers, walked out of 
the university with doctorates in psychology and 
turned their attentions to the bewildering ways of 
the theatre. Today they are ten years older and 
more than ten years wiser in their avocations, but 
they have not dared let down. 


Back in the early days, Father Nagle wrote a 
Passion Play in a contest. The play was so out- 
standing that two of the judges would not even 
give it third place. In fact, three judges gave nine 
different plays the first three ratings. That meant 
a special conference, and the defender of Barter 
convinced the other judges that Father Nagle had 
written a great play. 

A friendly pastor offered to stage it, called on 
the author to produce it, and the baffled author, 
who knew nothing about production, called on 
Father Carey to do something about sets. At the 
time, it was one more parish play even though the 
cast was recruited from all over Washington, D. C. 
But it is historical because it was the start of the 
Blackfriars’ Guild. 

Little by little, the idea spread and finally there 
were a dozen Blackfriar Guilds all over the East 
and as far west as Minneapolis, each a little cell 
fighting for existence, each faced with problems for 
recognition. It was impossible for them to operate 
as a parish theatre because there were not enough 
people within the confines of one parish to compete 
with professionalism and, consequently, they could 
not get a hearing from audiences which might 
benefit the most. 

And the new little theatres were not breaking 
the country with much of a new idea. The dearth 
of Catholic plays, which were good theatre besides, 
was an alarming factor. To hold their audiences, 
most of the local Blackfriar Guilds felt themselves 
compelled to do revivals of old Broadway successes, 
and that was not very important. Notices were 
often good, especially when professionals joined the 
cast, as frequently happened, but better notices had 
come to the original companies years ago. 

There were long discussions and the recent phi- 
losophers and theologians asked themselves many 
times what good such things might do to develop a 
case for Catholic Theatre. The little group (they 
had gathered new listeners) thought that possibly 
there was a place in the professional theatre for 
one organization to speak the mind of Catholics. 
Possibly the Catholics who had arrived on Broad- 
way would be ready to support a clearing house of 
real substantial material. 

They were not. The actors who were approached 
offered to play in anything if the part were good 
and the salary proportionate. The producers wear- 
ily repeated that they were not producers for their 
health and if the scripts had box office appeal and 
“packed them in,” they would be glad to consider 
the show. 

Another step in the trial and error method was 
the foundation of a Catholic Summer Stock Com- 
pany. Of all the headaches known to the theatre, 
summer theatre is perhaps the most certain. Father 
Nagle took a company of Blackfriars gathered 
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from all over the country to Lake Nabnassett in 
Massachusetts and, to keep them eating, had them 
travel week-ends to the Catholic summer school at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. That meant a five hundred-and- 
twenty-mile trip over three ranges of mountains 
and those who were alive at the end of the summer 
were ready for anything. There was nothing wrong 
with this setup, with the people or the plays, but 
the audiences in the summer time simply wanted to 
be rolled in the aisles with the most unspeakable 
melodramas. The idea of new plays with some cul- 
tural value was laughed off the boards. 

So, when the two priests found themselves to- 
gether once more in New York, they started all 
over again. The problems they had met had been 
interesting but not insurmountable. All other move- 
ments which the clergy or laity labeled as subver- 
sive seemed to make sacrifices to p..omote ideas or 
ideologies, but Catholics seemed to insist on build- 
ing buildings and ignoring the molding of thought. 

New York was no exception. The first attempt to 
break the show town of the nation was met with 
indifference. But something in the past ten years 
had been achieved. There were many now who not 
only glimpsed the end to be attained but who, be- 
cause of their association with other chapters, now 
knew well the means to be used. They moved in. 
They took odd jobs to keep body and soul together 
that they might be a part of a theatre with a defi- 
nite religious cause. 

The new angle for New York was purely that of 
providing the theatre with new scripts. Dramatist’s 
Guild cooperated generously and many an author 
whose play had laid around in other offices had a 
hearing with the Blackfriars. Equity thought it 
was a good idea and allowed its members to work 
without pay that their work might be seen. A 
former Y.M.C.A. auditorium at 320 West 57 Street 
was secured and a small enthusiastic group worked 
toward its rehabilitation. 

The theatre has already seen production in the 
three-day run of a play called Up The Rebels, a 
saga of the last twenty-five years of Ireland’s strife 
by Sean Vincent, an unknown Dublin man. The 
producers and critics have already manifested their 
interest in this particular play and the entire sched- 
ule of new plays. 

It is primarily a producer’s showroom where 
plays are being prepared to go on Broadway, Holly- 
wood, or the radio if they are deserving on their 
own merits. But there is a short run of each pro- 
duction offered the public at popular prices well 
below the fees set by that cluster of side streets 
known as “Broadway.” 

It is a challenge to those who for years have 
deplored conditions in the theatre. It is a ray of 
hope to those who want to work in the right kind 
of theatre. It is an opportunity for many who have 
found breaking into the acting profession a difficult 
thing in New York. But to the indoctrinated Black- 
friars, it is merely one more step in a drive which 
will go on until there is one marquee under which 
the theatregoer may pass, knowing that an honest 
attempt has been made to project truth and beauty 
into the drama. 
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RIPE TIME FOR WRITING 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 











WHEN the guns begin to boom, what happens to 
books? When raids or rumors of raids start, how 
goes reading? A recent press release of the Ameri- 
can Library Association on Reading Interests in 
1941 gives some interesting lights on reading habits 
in time of war. There is food for thought in it, and 
here it is, rewarmed for you. 

Librarians reported for the survey, and one of 
them summed up the present trend in reading by 
remarking: “Increased employment has always 
brought about a corresponding decrease in the cir- 
culation of fiction and the lighter type of reading 
and an emphasis on books dealing with practical 
problems and information.” The books most in de- 
mand during the past year have been, first, those 
on world conditions and the war—indicative of this 
is Shirer’s Berlin Diary, unanimously voted the 
most popular book of the year. In second place 
come books on jobs and defense industry. 

Although fiction reading in general has fallen 
off, types of novels have gained in popularity, par- 
ticularly the historical novel. Strangely enough, 
novels with war themes move very slowly from 
the library shelves. 

From our (and therefore the sane) viewpoint, 
three features in the report call for loud cheers and 
challenge us to lay quick hold on a golden oppor- 
tunity. “Sophisticated sex novels,” say the libra- 
rians, “treating of triangles, vicious circles [and 
they do not mean the logical kind] and smart de- 
cadence are not the sure fire successes they were 
ten years ago.” Again, “Americans also seem to 
have lost their taste for proletarian fiction.” 

In contrast, many librarians observed that read- 
ers find special satisfaction in novels with a spirit- 
ual theme in times of world depression or crisis. 
This, in all likelihood, accounts for the enormous 
sales of a book like The Keys of the Kingdom. 
American salesmanship puts many a book across, 
of course; the librarians report that readers gener- 
ally request titles that have had great publicity 
through book club selections or through adaptation 
in the films. But it still remains true that the hu- 
man soul in times of agony wants, not to “escape,” 
but to find some supra-human values to which it 
can cling. 

Here is just where the challenge lies for us. We 
have the eternal, bed-rock spiritual principles, 
which are simply bursting with strength and 
beauty and yes, adventure. We have unsung Mil- 
tons, too. This is the time for them to crack wide 
open and asunder the silence that fogs round about 
them, and clarion forth those principles. 

I hope that some day someone is going to get so 
mad at AMERICA for crying in season and out: 
“Where is the great American Catholic novel?” 
that he will shout back at us: “Well, you asked for 
it. Here it is.” And lo and behold, it will be! 











BOOKS 


THE BAFFLING BOLSHEVIK 


THe KREMLIN AND THE PEoPLeE. By Walter Duranty. 

Reynal and Hitchock. $2 
SAYS Mr. Duranty on page 131: “I am bound to con- 
fess I am baffled by Russians, although I know them 
well.” Being baffied by Russians, it is his special province 
to baffle everybody else who finds anything incongruous 
or repulsive in the actions of the Soviet Government, to 
show stupid and hopelessly bourgeois Americans how 
naive and childish appear objections to such an affair as 
Stalin’s great Purge and the spectacle of hysterical, self- 
defaming testimony obtained under torture. 

Mr. Duranty never recovered from his first delight at 
finding the Bolsheviks nice. “I thought the Bolsheviks 
were dreadful. I thought they were murderous apes and 
enemies of God and man.” Later he found that they 
rather liked him and that Stalin is not such a bad fel- 
low after all. “He is a Georgian, as you know, a ‘hot’ 
race, like the Irish, but he has learned to control his 
‘hotness’ and keep it cool, like the late Charles Murphy 
of Tammany Hall, New York, whom I think Stalin re- 
sembles.” And Stalin is not “an arrogant man,” but 
rather inclined to listen. 

Particularly unwise, in Mr. Duranty’s view, was the 
action of President Roosevelt when he talked about free- 
doms. “He also talked about freedom of religion in Rus- 
sia, which was not the best of his talks.” “It’s amazing, 
but that’s how it is,” is Mr. Duranty’s little convenient 
formula. 

Mr. Duranty rises to some moral indignation when he 
recalls how France and England ignored Russia at the 
time of the Munich Treaty. “The Russians were simply 
left out of the picture.” The “amazing” feature here 
seems to be a lapse in Mr. Duranty’s memory as to the 
explicit and pointed “consultation” that was offered to 
Russia by France immediately before Munich, and the 
very flat, pointed answer that non-arrogant Mr. Stalin 
gave in return. But “that’s how it is,” the it being the 
traditional Duranty virtuosity in making black, or Red, 
seem agreeably white, just by talking long enough about 
how Russian it is: the assumption being that the Com- 
munist oligarchy is Russia. If you wish to study this 
type of virtuosity, and do not mind some rather elderiy 
anecdotes about how Duranty made his scoops, here is 
your chance. JOHN LAFARGE 


HOUSEKEEPING IN A JUNCLE 


Four YEARS IN ParapIse. By Osa Johnson. J. B. Lip- 

pincott Co. $3.50 
ABOUT a year and a half ago, Osa Johnson published 
the first book of her travels and work with her husband, 
Martin Johnson. She called it, J] Married Adventure, and 
in it she told of the simple beginnings of their interest- 
ing career of picture making. They had little money and 
less experience, but Martin had but one ambition; that 
was to take pictures, preferably in far away places. 
Their patience and ability were rewarded by the finan- 
cial assistance and friendly co-operation of Mr. George 
Eastman, and the sponsorship of the American Museum 
of Natural History. 

Four Years in Paradise is the second adventure story 
by Osa Johnson, and tells of their return to a hidden lake 
in British East Africa, which they chose to call Paradise 
Lake, situated about three hundred and fifty miles north 
of Nairobi, about two degrees above the Equator, on the 
northern frontier of Kenya Colony, and about six thou- 
sand feet above sea level. 


Martin’s purpose was to photograph wild animals in 
their native haunts and to preserve these pictures of 
rapidly disappearing wild life for posterity. He had no 
wish to hunt nor to kill, except in self-defense, or for 
necessary food for themselves and their large retinue 
of native boys. 

Osa writes in simple fashion of the every day happen- 
ings, many of which were exciting and dangerous. She 
describes the gorgeous country in which they lived and 
worked for four years, and the interesting habits of the 
great variety of wild animals they encountered. But the 
best part, from the human interest standpoint, is the 
story of Osa’s transformation from the inexperienced 
little small town girl, to the resourceful, energetic, skil- 
ful woman she became during her years of work with 
Martin. Osa had a special flair for domesticity and even 
in the wilderness contrived to make a comfortable home, 
wherever they might be, whether on safari or in the 
lovely spot near Lake Paradise. Her fearless courage 
and quick thinking in danger, and cheerful endurance 
of hardships made her an ideal companion. Martin paid 
her a fine compliment when he said, “Thank heaven I 
have had the right sort of woman to take along with 
me into the desert and jungle. If ever a man needed a 
partner in his chosen vocation it has been I. And if ever 
a wife were a partner to a man, it is Osa Johnson... .” 

CATHERINE MURPHY 


RIGHT RELIGIOUS ARISTOCRAT 


Viscount Hauirax. By Alan Campell Johnson. Ives 

Washburn, Inc. $3.75 
THE formal entry of the United States into the war has 
made the British Embassy in Washington even more 
important than it has been, and lends added interest to 
a study of the life and character of the present Ambas- 
sador. Biographies of living persons are rarely worth 
reading and seldom rise above the lower levels of jour- 
nalism, but both the times and the subject make this 
book on Lord Halifax an exception. He is the finest 
extant example of the great aristocratic statesmen who 
are responsible for so much of England’s strength and 
her influence on the world. Born of a distinguished fam- 
ily, carefully educated for public life, relieved of the 
necessity of making a living, he has been a capable and 
unselfish public servant all during his career, and has 
occupied with distinction almost every great post in the 
gift of the Crown. He has been President of the Board 
of Education, Viceroy of India, Lord Privy Seal, Lord 
President of the Council, Foreign Secretary, and now 
combines the Washington Embassy with membership in 
the inner War Cabinet. In all these posts the impression 
he has made has been the same, and even his critics 
acknowledge his capacity, moderation and integrity. 

Although he has enjoyed the confidence of Baldwin, 
Chamberlain and Churchill, Halifax has never been 
popular with one important section of the American 
Press. The average radio commentator, foreign corre- 
spondent and free-lance journalist has been bitterly 
critical of him, and these criticisms have been aug- 
mented by similar denunciations by visiting English lec- 
turers who have Leftist sympathies. This book is in- 
tended to offset their influence. The reasons for their 
opposition are readily understood. He personifies forces 
in European life that they are anxious to destroy, and 
his freedom from their ideological preoccupations is nat- 
urally infuriating to them. The chief rock of offense is 
his mistrust of the Soviet Union, which is not surprising 
in a deeply religious aristocrat and royalist who has had 
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The JESUITS IN HISTORY 


The Society of Jesus 
Through Four Centuries 


by 


Martin P. Harney, S.J., A.M. 


Professor of the History of the Reformation 
Boston College 


“Father Harney’s lucid and most interesting 
sketch of the story of his beloved Society 
opens up on every page the greater vistas 
of the story of the Church itself, and this 
is natural, even when not intended explic- 
itly, for it is of the very essence of the work 
of the Jesuits during the four centuries 
traced in these well-written and authorita- 
tive pages to be the action promotion of 
the universal Church. 


“No doubt the book will have a wide appeal 
to the general public of thoughtful readers, 
in and outside of Catholic circles, for at a 
time like the present, comparable in its 
importance to the time when Ignatius of 
Loyola established the Jesuits, a turning 
point in human history, a popular, but far 
from superficial study of the place taken 
by the followers of Ignatius during four 
centuries, in nearly all parts of the world, 
is one of the most significant and helpful 
chapters in a still greater story, namely, 
the place of the Church itself in the history 
of humanity.” Michael Williams 
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much opportunity to study international Communism. 
and the diplomatic policy of Stalin. Mr. H. G. Wells and 
his friends find it convenient to overlook Communist 
activity in India, China and England, as well as the 
Russian policy in Poland, Finland and the Baltic States, 
and to attribute the attitude of Halifax to “Christian 
bias.” His conduct at Munich is also denounced, although 
the military record of England and France since 1939 
should make their friends rejoice that the war did not 
begin in 1938. 

His knowledge of European tradition, his wide experi- 
ence in government, and his naturally cautious and well 
balanced temperament combine to make Halifax dubious. 
about easy solutions of present problems. It is notable 
that even in speeches expressing confidence in final vic- 
tory he never anticipates or promises a golden age or a 
world without strife. He is aware of the fundamental 
changes the war has brought to England and America, 
and that winning the war, difficult as that will be, is 
easier than solving the problems that caused it and have 
been aggravated by it. He can be relied on to serve the 
interests of England to the best of his ability and both 
the friends and enemies of England could wish their 
own interests would be served as well. 

FLORENCE D. CoHALAN 


Goop CarRDINAL RicHarp. By Yvonne de la Vergne. 

B. Herder Book Co. $2.25 
IT requires a large endowment of self assurance on the 
part of any reviewer to distinguish sharply between a 
book which should go on a “must” list and one that is 
. . . just another book. But we do wish all who sincerely 
love France and have her interests at heart would read 
Good Cardinal Richard. 

For this simply written, swiftly moving story of 
Catholic France and Father Richard, who became Arch- 
bishop of Paris from 1886 to 1908, thereby wielding a 
great influence upon contemporary history which is not 
concealed by his humility, should inspire and encourage 
the France of today to find its way back to God and His 
Church. 

Personal memoirs, previously unpublished letters and 
a wealth of authentic information have given the biog- 
rapher access to a holy life which, like old gold, glows 
more brightly when polished by time. And yet the per- 
spective is near enough for us to feel that Francis 
Richard de la Vergne lives in the heart of Paris today, 
as that unfortunate city faces almost duplicate circum- 
stances which he knew and surmounted. 

“Go now,” we seem to hear him say again as he said 
to the youthful parish curate with whom he was dining 
when news came of a sick person who wished the con- 
solation of a priest, who seemed to hesitate on account 
of his Cardinal’s presence. 

“Go now,” he seems to say to the people of France as 
his life of duty again points to the Church. 

ELsIgE BRIGGS 


FREE SPEECH IN THE UNITED States. By Zechariah 

Chafee, Jr. Harvard University Press. $4 
THIS book is announced by the publishers as “stimulat- 
ing,” a superfluous description, surely, since for more 
than twenty years most of Mr. Chafee’s writings have 
stirred us either to warm approval or to violent wrath. 
“What I have done is to fuse together in this book,” 
prefaces the author, “all my ideas past and present on 
freedom of speech.” The result is no lonely dud but a 
complete armory of high explosives. This is not to say 
that Mr. Chafee is an irresponsible ranter, for dili- 
gence and sincerity are in evidence on every page, and 
he is so full of a charity, which some will find lacking 
in the elements of well-ordered charity, that he would 
tolerate even the intolerable. 

Legal attempts to deprive cranks and crooks of their 
constitutional right to talk, will inevitably, he thinks, 
deprive men and women who have something to say 
that is valuable, of the same constitutional right. “Once 
the prosecutions begin, the hush hush begins too.” In 
almost every chapter I found some principle, ethical or 




















moral, with which I disagree, or some statement of 
alleged fact which I could not swallow without gag- 
ging. But no student of this exceedingly difficult ques- 
tion, and of the many “on the line” problems which are 
bound to arise during this war, can afford to overlook 
this volume. JOHN WILTBYE 


OPINIONS OF OLIVER ALLSTON. By Van Wyck Brooks. 
E. P. Dutton and Co. $3 

THOUGH this latest by the author of his successful 
The Flowering of New England and its less satisfying 
sequel New England: Indian Summer, is a veritable 
mine of stimulating thought in the hazy realm of literary 
criticism, it seems that this book is the least in merit 
of the three. Such reaction proceeds not indeed from 
the subject matter itself, for this forms the critical 
creeds of Brooks himself; it proceeds rather from the 
too tenuous veil the author throws over himself when 
he uses the “dodge” of a fictitious Oliver Allston, in an 
effort to sit back and see himself, the real critic of whom 
he writes, objectively. The very language, the very (at 
time annoying) punctuation of “extracts” from Alliston’s 
journals, identify Brooks, and spoil the objectivity for 
which he so artificially labors. This time, however, he 
has successfully resisted the temptation to multitudinous 
footnotes appearing in his other books. And, once again, 
Brooks-Allston has given to students of literature the 
benefit of his wide reading and his keen judgment upon 
what he has read and that reading is wide and thought- 
ful. R. E. HoLutanp 


THe GOLDEN LEGEND OF JACOBUS DE VORAGINE. Part 

two. Translated and adapted by Granger Ryan and 

Helmut Ripperger. Longmans, Green and Co. $3 
THE first half of this work was reviewed in these col- 
umns during the past year. The two volumes should 
find a place in every library. Since we have here the 
first English version of Jacobo da Voragine’s master- 
piece since the time of Caxton, the task of the reviewer 
is limited to a mere announcement, with the further 
remark, perhaps, that the translation is well done and 
the text delightfully readable. 

The general reader will hardly find a better antidote, 
a better tonic for discouragement and a sense of futility 
amid the titanic frenzy of a warring world. The Golden 
Legend sets before us the story, naive and legendary 
but wholesome withal, of the only supremely successful 
men and women who have faced life with buoyant faith 
and courage. The lives of the saints have been called 
“a curious amalgam of Christian propaganda, incredible 
supernaturalism, and a fascinating narrative.” The Cath- 
olic, for whom neither Christianity nor the supernatural 
is incredible can afford to weigh his evidence objective- 
ly. For the student of medieval culture, art, literature, 
life, The Golden Legend is one of the dozen or so books 
that must be read and the reading is pleasant. 

R. CorRIGAN 


A GLANCE AT THE BOOK CASE 


QUITE a few biographies have found their way to the 
Editor’s Book Case these last few weeks. Here is Mar- 
garet Deland’s Golden Yesterdays (Harper. $3) which 
actually is more a book of memories than outright 
biography; something whimsically reminiscent of her- 
self and of her husband. But what will interest the reader 
most is the account of the literary life of the author, 
touched, as it seems to be, with something of religious 
peculiarity. 

A sort of nauseous record of a somewhat nauseous 
personality is Henry Torres’ Laval (Oxford University 
Press. $3). The author is a French emigré who, among 
other things, had some part in the phony Reichstag 
fire trial. Pierre Laval does not emerge heroically in 
these pages, and if any American thinks that political 
life in his own country has gone a trifle rank, let him 
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take a breather of French politics as they olete in this 
biography. 

The Du Ponts, of course, need no sort of introduction. 
However, in Alfred I. Du Pont: The Family Rebel 
(Bobbs-Merrill. $4.50) Marquis James begins the family 
tree at its roots: that Pierre Samuel Du Pont de 
Nemours, who quickly got out of France in 1799, ere 
the guillotine clipped his neck. The explosives business, 
upon which the family fortune was builded, was founded 
by Pierre Samuel’s son Eleuthére Irenée, of whom Al 
fred I. was the great grandson. This sounds complica- 
ted, but the biography is plain sailing, and a worthwhile 
addition to national history. 

I Am Persuaded (Appleton-Century. $2.50) is Julian 
Duguid’s spiritual Aeneid, so to speak. Reared in Angli- 
canism, at the mature age of sixteen he seems to have 
become disillusioned; mostly, so it would appear, be- 
cause the parsons of the Establishment were not up 
to disputing the posers of the post-war agnostics about 
evolution. So Mr. Duguid somehow got into the agnostic 
camp, and then managed to travel on to something he 
calls the faith. 

Edward B. Hungerford in Shores of Darkness (Colum- 
bia University Press. $3) makes a study of certain specu- 
lative mythologists who came into prominence during 
the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries, and then 
quickly dropped out of the picture. In themselves, the 
studies are not so important. But they do show how 
these mythologists influenced the Romantic poets, and 
students of Romantic poetry will find this piece of re- 
search particularly interesting. 

The Constitution of the Church by the Rev. J. Jacobs 
(Meador. $2) aims at describing what and why the 
Church is. And although this aim is admirable, it is 
not always entirely clear to make out just what the 
author is driving at. But that is not to decry his ob- 
jective. It is merely a suggestion of a little more clarity 
as to the attainment of that objective. 

The Swarthmore College Faculty contributes a unique 
tribute to a unique personality in An Adventure in Edu- 
cation: Swarthmore College under Frank Aydelotte 
(Macmillan. $2.50). This is not the work of just one 
person, just as the working out of the educational 
theories and practices at Swarthmore were not the single 
contribution of any one man. But behind this plan of 
education there hovers the personality of Dr. Aydelotte, 
and this it is which gives the book its value. 

Florence Monahan in Women in Crime (Ives Wash- 
burn. $2.75) writes from the point of view of one who 
has had some twenty years of institutional work among 
women in reform establishments. She tells her story 
candidly and courageously, and without any dramatic 
posing. Some of the things she tells will shock that 
half of mankind (and womankind) which does not know, 
and perhaps does not care, how the other half lives. And 
the shock ought to do that other half some good. 

Summer Yesterdays in Maine by Willard L. Sperry 
(Harper. $2.50) are the recollections of a man of culture, 
trying to recapture the pleasures of weeks given to 
relaxation and sport in York Maine, over the years 1885 
to 1900. And Dean Sperry has done this with charm 
and the dignity of a quiet style. The line drawings of 
the late Charles H. Woodbury are happily adapted to 
the text. 

Some of these war novels, particularly the lesser 
English kind, are pretty feeble stuff. But Mr. Bunting 
in Peace and War by Robert Greenwood (Bobbs-Mer- 
rill. $2.50) appears to be the authentic sort of thing. 
The Buntings, as they are shown in this novel, come 
right out of the real English life, going along fairly 
pleasantly with their domestic ups and downs. Then 
the war falls upon them, their home is bombed, and 
a son is killed in action. But out of this ordinary mid- 
dle class English family there comes an extraordinary 
courage of the middle class folk caught in the devasta- 
tion of an air raid and the destruction of all they 
possess. And this courage in ordinary everyday life is 
perhaps the backbone of this excellently written novel. 

THE GLANCER 











THEATRE 


A WEEK OF FAREWELLS. The week in which I write 
has been an especially sad one for the New York theatre, 
its players, and its sympathetic public. Six plays have 
gone off the stage—including two for which most of the 
reviewers, including this writer, had predicted full sea- 
son engagements. These were The Wookey and The 
Land Is Bright. 

The end of the latter’s New York visit seems to have 
caused much surprise among the critics. Written by 
Mr. Kaufman and Miss Edna Ferber, both of whom are 
finely imaginative as well as experienced master crafts- 
men, and giving its public a full and exciting evening of 
entertainment, its long-time run seemed assured. The 
usual explanation of “small audiences” has been offered 
for its closing. 

The same reason is given for the end of The Wookey’s 
run, with the added suggestion that, as we are now in 
the war ourselves, the air raids shown so vividly in the 
English play made us nervous. That is a rather artless 
viewpoint, which assumes that we can accept with pleas- 
ant thrills the tragedies of others, but are too profoundly 
disturbed by our own. Personally I hasten to lay an- 
other flower on The Wookey’s New York bier. I must 
have pretty well covered the bier by this time; for in 
my opinion the play was the best the season has given 
us, and I have said as much at every opportunity. 

Simultaneously with these plays Cornelia Otis Skinner 
departed for “the road” with her first starring full- 
length play, Theatre. In this experiment, in which Miss 
Skinner was wholly delightful in a play not quite worthy 
of her, she endured, though its run was less than three 
months, one of the severest ordeals known to our players. 
Her beloved father, Otis Skinner, with whom her rela- 
tions had always been unusually close and tender, died 
during the last week of the play’s run. Her manager, 
John Golden, closed the theatre the night of his death. 
The rest of the week—for three nights and a matinee to 
be exact—Miss Skinner gallantly followed the fine tradi- 
tion of her profession. 

Theatre—and Miss Skinner—went on, as her father 
would have gone on if she had died while one of his 
plays was running. This law of gallantry is the finest 
unwritten law of our players. It would never have oc- 
curred to the first gentleman of the American stage, or 
to his daughter, to break it. And Otis Skinner was not 
alone the stage’s “first gentleman.” He was to many 
thousands our most loved actor. 

Three other plays which closed simultaneously with 
the three I have listed were The First Crocus, and 
Johnny on the Spot, neither of which will be missed, and 
Letters to Lucerne. The first of these was based on such 
strange ethical standards that it left its audience be- 
wildered. The young boy who won the prize for discov- 
ering the first crocus cheated to get that prize, was dis- 
covered, and was overwhelmed by shame. His older 
sister privately admitted to him that she had won the 
prize several years ago by the same method of cheating 
he had followed, but had been “lucky” and not discov- 
ered. He cheered up at once and he and the playwright 
briskly dismissed the episode from their minds. 

Subsequently the boy’s mother stole some money from 
her husband’s cash box, kept in his home desk and hold- 
ing community funds. She confessed the theft to him; 
but when he was able to replace the amount, both par- 
ents immediately forgot the episode with the same ease 
their son had shown in his transgression, and we had a 
happy ending! According to The First Crocus the only 
sin is to be found out! 

Letters to Lucerne was a charming little play beauti- 
fully acted. A few years ago it might have been nursed 
on to success. As it was, it gave our stage a capital new 
actress—Grete Mosheim. ELIZABETH JORDAN 
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FILMS 


JOHNNY EAGER. Gangster melodrama threatens to 
become literate with this film about a clever racketeer 
who carries on his illegal interests while posing as a 
penitent parolee. Bookish allusions are scattered about 
with self-conscious abandon, and the character study of 
a thoroughly selfish and embittered hold-over from the 
Prohibition era is annotated by an alcoholic derelict who 
analyzes his chief in epigrams. Mervyn LeRoy’s direc- 
tion is first hard, then sentimental, with one passage 
reaching a maudlin level, but the plot moves forward 
steadily to an inevitable conclusion. The racketeer, capi- 
talizing on the fascination of his profile, breaks the 
resistance of a crusading prosecutor to his dog track 
venture by persuading the official’s daughter that she is 
a murderess. The slow realization of the victim’s loyalty 
to him and the unselfishness of her friends lead him 
to give up his advantage and attempt to set matters 
right. There is a satisfyingly ironic note to the solution 
of the problem when the criminal is killed by an hon- 
est policeman he had supposedly put out of his way. 
There is a bit too much emphasis on Robert Taylor’s 
personal fascination; Lana Turner, Van Heflin and Ed- 
ward Arnold are strong support in a seamy thriller for 
adults. (MGM) 


BEDTIME STORY. Divorce has become the last resort 
of mediocre domestic comedies, and it is pressed into 
service with wearying consistency when all other com- 
plications fail. The wholesale use of a social tragedy 
as a dramatic cliché has had a by-product in trite plots, 
and this fable of a playwright and his actress wife who 
preserve their marriage by divorce is saved from dul- 
ness only by heroic work on the part of the cast. The 
writer forgets his promise to retire when he has 
achieved success, and his wife leaves him. The bulk 
of the action is taken up with her attempt to remarry 
for spite and his efforts to prevent her. The discovery 
that their divorce was invalid comes as a distinct relief 
to all concerned, including the audience. The film is 
smoothly directed and has moments of humorous in- 
ventiveness, with the advantage of bright performances 
by Loretta Young, Fredric March and the eccentric Rob- 
ert Benchley. The bland acceptance of divorce as a mere 
convenience is the most annoying feature of a film which 
might otherwise be average comedy fare for adults. 
(Columbia) 


THE BUGLE SOUNDS. The sabotage theme is given 
a veneer of novelty by its combination with an inspira- 
tional view of army life, and the heroic efforts of a 
reluctantly mechanized cavalryman to expose alien 
wreckers make up a frequently exciting diversion. When 
signs of sabotage crop up in a newly organized tank 
division, a veteran soldier is detailed to work with the 
gang under cover of a dishonorable discharge. His de- 
struction of a railroad bridge at the strategic moment 
saves men and tanks in a lavish gesture. S. Sylvan Simon 
rings the changes on a simple, sentimental theme and 
Wallace Beery makes the most of a strongly charac- 
teristic role. Lewis Stone and Marjorie Main add to the 
worth of this family film. (MGM) 


DON’T GEP PERSONAL. If this film had curbed its 
farcical tendencies, it would have been a capital satire 
on those saccharine radio serials known as soap operas. 
But Hugh Herbert makes a holiday out of the role of 
a simple humanitarian who falls heir to a pickle works 
and seizes a long-desired chance to straighten out the 
troubles of his favorite radio family. Charles Lamont 
allows the production to slip into extravagances, some 
flat but most bright enough for family amusement. 
(Universal) THoMas J. FITZMORRIS 
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LOUIS EILSHEMIUS is dead and the lengthy obituary 
in the New York Times, typical as it was of those in 
other papers, prophesied a posthumous fame for this 
painter. While I never knew him, Father Andrew Kelly, 
of Hartford, who had been one of his patrons, talked of 
him with a sympathetic understanding of Eilshemius’ 
reaction to the neglect and indifference his work en- 
countered. 

It was not difficult, therefore, to realize the pathos of 
this artist’s spiritual isolation and the self-destructive 
effect of the weapons he used in his fight against his 
unhappy condition. His art was neither understood nor 
appreciated and he resorted to extreme means to attract 
attention. These took the form of an avalanche of letters 
to the press in which he made preposterous claims to 
literary, scientific and musical achievements. In the end 
he became like a tortured mountebank and, it would 
seem, a psychopathic problem. 

Living as he did in a period of gigantic advertising, he 
took example from this and used fantastic expedients to 
get an attention that was not being accorded to his art. 
In his effort to make the blatancy and materialism of 
modern life serve the sensitiveness of his nature and 
art, probably lies the tragic circumstance that impaired 
his mind. Such unlike and spiritually opposed things 
could only create a destructive fermentation in him. As 
for his unwarranted claims to scientific and other dis- 
tinction; these are similar to the bragging of a talented 
child who is denied a reasonable outlet for his real or 
imagined powers. 

The artist’s vision, and this applies to Eilshemius, is 
essentially child-like in its clarity and simplicity. It is his 
joy that he retains these qualities in mature adult life 
and his pain and bewilderment arises from the fact that 
those about him, who have lost this unique possession, 
do not understand him. The modern Church, business- 
like and efficient though she is, has an understanding of 
his type. By most men, however, he is relegated to the 
position of a curiosity, along with the saint, whose sim- 
plicity and dedication to a non-material end is darkly 
mirrored in the artist’s relatively profane nature. 

Artists such as Corot, and our own Ryder, suffered a 
like neglect but seem to have been saved by an innate 
humility from the unhappy consequences of an unequal 
struggle, for they emerged as tranquil saint-like person- 
ages. The architect, Louis Sullivan, survived similar 
treatment by his contemporaries because of his philo- 
sophical detachment, mental toughness and his unshaken 
belief in his artistic destiny. Cézanne, on the other hand, 
became direfully suspicious, even of the admirers of his 
work who gathered about him in his later years. His art 
had been reviled for so long a time, and he regarded as 
queer, that he seems to have become that way himself 
toward the end of his life of neglect. 

Eilshemius was an individualist and to this generation, 
which tends to confuse both thinking and artistic judg- 
ment with an aptitude for the use of an index file, he was 
unacceptable because he could not readily be classified. 
His status as an artist, however, is an open question, one 
that only time can answer. The authenticity of his talent 
must be admitted, as well as his place in a specifically 
American tradition, one that included such diverse paint- 
ers as Ryder, Inness and Blakelock. 

It is a tradition now largely historical in art, rather 
than actively alive, and this is an artist who is scarcely 
of the generic type, a category, in contrast, that includes 
both Louis Sullivan and Cézanne. His paintings are to be 
seen in the collections of the Metropolitan, Whitney and 
Detroit Museums. They also form a part of the very 
interesting collection of modern art gathered by Father 
Andrew Kelly and now at the College of Saint Joseph, 
in Hartford, Conn. BaRRY BYRNE 
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Retreat House, Auriesville vo ‘ 








SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” f A 
store. ee —_ 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Corner Murray Street, New York, N'Y Y. 











CATHOLIC BOOKS 


CATHOLIC BOOKS, wy —y new fer individuals, 
schools and libraries. est library discounts. 
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BARNES AND NOBLE, INC. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


PARADER PRAISE 


Eprror: May I congratulate the Editors on Events 
(America, January 3)? Therein you gave your readers 
in four paragraphs an amazing word picture of B.C. 
and A.D. eras—events that form the warp and woof of 
pre-Christian and Christian ages. By implication one 
gets a glimpse of Christ in His wholeness in the ex- 
pansion of His Church of the future. One senses, too, 
that the present era of Christ’s Church will beget, is 
begetting, its quota of martyrs. 

Thank you again for a graphic, arresting sketch of 
sacred and profane history in four terse paragraphs. 

Bay Pines, Fla. KATHERINE A. MOYNIHAN 


CLOSED SHOP 


Eprror: Two letters in reply to my letter of December 13, 
concerning the Closed Shop issue, appeared in the De- 
cember 27 issue of America. I consider this an intrusion 
upon my private life. I was in the midst of a very thrill- 
ing detective story when my attention was called to 
them. There should be a law against printing such letters 
during Christmas vacation time. 

My good friend, Mr. James V. Hayes, of Washington, 
D. C., agrees with me on the principle of the Closed 
Shop. As this was the only point I wished to make in 
my letter I am grateful for his support. Unfortunately, 
the opinion is not everywhere unanimous. 

Regarding the question he raises whether or not a 
strike can be the legitimate means of attaining the 
Closed Shop, I must reply that the practical application 
of this principle, as of any other, depends entirely upon 
the specific circumstances in each case. I believe the 
writer of the Comment, which was the original source 
of this discussion (November 29) assumes that the 
Closed Shop can be a legitimate object of a strike. The 
assumption is contained in the two questions asked 
originally, namely: “Is the Closed Shop essential to the 
very existence of the union in this particular case?” and 
“What is the culpability of Management in producing 
the situation that brings on the strike?” On the reply to 
those two questions depends the justification or lack of 
it in regard to the strike. The assumption, however, that 
such a strike might be justified, is clear, I think, from 
the questions asked. 

When I wrote the letter under discussion I was not 
“putting my neck out” any further than I had to. The 
words “the Closed Shop, voluntarily accepted, without 
threat or intimidation” rules out the advocacy of unjust 
practices. It refers first to voluntary acceptance on the 
part of the workers themselves, at least on the part of 
the majority of workers needed to make the issue one 
of protecting the common good of the entire group. 
Whether the employer accepts it voluntarily or not 
makes no difference, provided a just means is used in the 
attaining of it. 

My equally good friend, Father Burkett, seems to dis- 
approve of the Closed Shop on principle. I cannot agree 
with him. If it is right and just to organize half the 
workers, why not all? That is all that the Closed or 
union shop urges. Twenty-five years ago the great “dan- 
ger” was unionization itself. Today it is the spreading of 
the unionism to its logical conclusion that is the danger. 

The fear of dictation in political matters is not as 
great as it appears on the surface. Did not a certain 
Mr. John L. Lewis in the last election lose his position 
as President of the CIO precisely because his followers 
refused to accept dictation? 

If management can throw the weight of its millions 
into the coffers of the political parties (often supporting 
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both parties at the same time) cannot labor protect its 
own interests by the power of the ballot? 

If the Democratic and Republican leaders can “dic- 
tate” to their followers on how to vote, why cannot the 
workingmen band together for the same purpose? I ad- 
mit there is not much democracy in any of it. But what 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander. If that is 
the way “democracy” works I see no reason why concen- 
trated wealth and the power of the corporations should 
have their own way forever. If we want to find out how 
much actual freedom of the franchise there has been in 
this land let’s look up some of the legislation in years 
past and see who passed it and why it was enacted. Let’s 
check up on the decisions of the courts and see who 
made the decisions and why they were made. Labor has 
a right to representation to the full strength of its num- 
bers. If we fear that power, the resolution of that fear 
is not to deny them what rightly belongs to them, but to 
educate and instruct the workers in sound citizenship 
and right principles. To do that there will be a great 
many leaders today, both clerical and lay, who will have 
to take their feet off the desk and roll up their sleeves 
and pass up a few golf games. I fear that inertia more 
than the power of labor. 

Father Burkett is too long a veteran defender of cor- 
rect principles for me to include him in the class of some 
of our “scandalized” brethren. They hold up a copy of 
the Encyclicals and cry out: “Here is what the Pope says 
of unions and the labor movement, but look at the unions 
today!” The comparison is unfair. True, that is the ideal. 
But if we are to be honest we must make the compari- 
son of the condition of the working classes today, in 
spite of union abuses, with what it was when the cor- 
porations had full and unrestricted sway or what it 
would be today if there never had been an AFL or CIO. 
To do that we would have to study a bit the history of 
industrial relations in this country and few there are 
who wish to make the effort. The strongest argument I 
know for the Closed Shop is what the powerful employer 
has done and would like to do with the Open Shop. 

Buffalo, N. Y. WILLIAM J. Smita, S.J. 


PHILADELPHIA RETREATS 


Eprror: I enjoy America immensely and having been 
interested in the Retreat movement since 1913, your 
note about the Retreats at Malvern in the issue of Janu- 
ary 10 pleased me. 

Maybe you should note that the movement here in 
Philadelphia first took shape under the Rev. Terence 
J. Shealy, S.J.. who was our Retreat Master from 1913 
to 1921, inclusive, with two retreats held at Saint 
Charles’ Seminary each of those nine years. 

It was not until the House at Malvern was purchased 
in 1921 and opened for retreats in June of 1922 that 
Bishop Corrigan became our guiding star. 

Prior to the purchase of the property at Malvern, 
we had Father Shealy view it and approve of it as a 
suitable place for retreats and we sought his presence 
as our Retreat Director, but after his declination, our 
Ordinary, Cardinal Dougherty, then Archbishop, as- 
signed Bishop, then Doctor, Corrigan to direct us. 

The lay founder of our Movement was John J. Fer- 
reck, now deceased these twenty years, and he got his 
inspiration from a retreat by Father Shealy at Man- 
resa and Father Shealy came to Philadelphia to get the 
work started and then stayed with us until the finish. 
His illness and death in 1922 prevented his presence 
at Malvern, after we got started in June. 

Philadelphia, Pa. RicHarD T. McSoriey 











SUICIDE IN RUBBER 


Eprtor: The following quotation, minus italics, is from 
PM: 

Although tires accounted for 75 per cent of the an- 

nual pre-war U. S. rubber consumption, the remain- 

ing 25 went into 50,000 other products for civilians. 

By government decree, most of those products are 

not to be manufactured; the few notable exceptions 

will be articles like rubber heels, sneakers, galoshes, 
hospital utensils and contraceptives. 

There must be something wrong somewhere. Sacrifice 
for victory, all-out efforts for victory but at the same 
time special exemptions made so that we may continue 
the policy of race suicide that did so much to weaken 
and destroy some European nations. Leaving aside the 
moral angle, the sheer stupidity of such an exemption in 
favor of suicidal selfishness while we work feverishly to 
build up a spirit of unselfish sacrifice, is almost unbe- 
lievable. 

New York, N. Y. 


EUCHARISTIC FAST 


Eprtor: The privilege of receiving Holy Communion after 
a shorter period of fasting granted to the workers in 
defense plants is a favor which I am sure they will ap- 
preciate. 

Last September, at a retreat in the Bishop Molloy 
House, Jamaica, my friend broached the subject of mak- 
ing a concession in the hours of fasting for night work- 
ers. At the time he was told that only a special dispensa- 
tion granted by the Pope would change the existing rul- 
ing. 

We are members of the Third Order of St. Francis 
and as such receive daily. However, we are not em- 
ployed in a defense plant and while at present are on 
the day shift we have both put in many nights of work. 
We would like to see this favor granted to all the night 
workers. Nurses and doctors who are on duty in hos- 
pitals, railroad men and bus drivers, policemen, fire- 
men, and those who work in the public utilities as well 
as many factory workers are among those who would 
appreciate this privilege if it were extended to all. 

There are many daily communicants throughout this 
country and only those who receive can know the feel- 
ing of closeness and friendship with Our Lord, Jesus 
Christ. In their behalf we appeal to the Bishops of the 
United States to extend this favor to all the night 
workers. 

Such an action will bring home to many that out of 
evil (this war) good can come. 

Rockville Centre, N. Y. JOHN C. Fry 


NEWMAN CAUSE 


Eprror: Profoundly heartfelt congratulations for your 
splendid initiative in favor of the canonization of the 
great and holy Newman. For thirty years my brother, 
Thomas Kearny, author of the life of my grandfather, 
‘General Philip Kearny, has talked of the certainty that 
Cardinal Newman would be declared a Saint and Doctor 
of the Church. 

I am anxious to collect as many names as I can to 
be sent to Rome in favor of this cause. 

As I am unknown to you, I add that my mother and 
father, General and Mrs. John Watts Kearny, gave the 
high altar in St. Louis Bertrand’s Church in Louisville 
in memory of their daughter, Lucy. I myself sponsored 
the U.S.S. destroyer, Kearny. 

New York, N. Y. Mary KEARNY 


Eprror: As a Scottish non-Catholic, but not anti-Catholic, 
I beg to write, heartily and sincerely endorsing the move- 
ment for the canonization of Cardinal Newman. In my 
opinion, if ever a saint lived on earth, it was this great 
man. I am well versed in the works of this great hu- 
manist, theologian and literary artist. If my non-Catho- 
lic voice is of any value, then, I hope and pray that it 
‘will help toward the cause. 
Toronto, Canada 


JOHN P. DELANEY, S.J. 


Dovuc.as S. B. HutcHEON 





College of Mount St. Vincent 
ON-HUDSON, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Resident and Day Students 


COURSES IN ARTS AND SCIENCES 
TEACHER AND SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
DEGREES A.B. AND B.S. 

ExTenpep Campus BorpERING ON HupsON River 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 














GOOD COUNSEL COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS, Westchester County, NEW YORK 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Divine Compassion 


FULLY ACCREDITED Standard Courses in Arts and 
Science, pre-medical, journalism, teacher training, 
secretarial studies, library science, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location. Extensive campus. 
Forty minutes from New York 











College of New Rochelle 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Offering A.B. and B.S. degrees 


Accredited by the Association of American Universities 


WESTCHESTER COUNTY 
Sixteen miles from Grand Central Station, New York 
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College of St. Elizabeth 


& Cais Sa De Span op Ge eggreat tit of Be Asse 
tion of American Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern resi- 
dence halls. Regular arts courses, pre-medical, secretarial, t teacher- 
training, music, home economics, Degrees—B.A., B.S. in 
Commerce and B.S. in Home Economics. 


For Catalogue, address the Dean, Convent Station, New Jersey 














COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME OF MARYLAND 


North Charles Street, Baltimore, Maryland 
An Accredited Catholic Institution for the Higher ——=y of Women. 


Conducted by the School Sisters of Notre Dame. Exceptional Advantages. 
FO INFORMATION ADDRESS THE REGISTRAR 








ROSEMONT COLLEGE, ROSEMONT, PENNSYLVANIA 


@ Catholic College for the Higher Education of Women. 
Religious of the Holy Child Jesus. 
Btate s Pennsylvania with power to confer De 
non -resi students. 11 miles from Iphi > 

Fully Accredited—J unior Year Abroad—Telephone: Bryn Mawr 14 
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nae al wo NON- RESIDENT COLLEGE FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
Offers degrees in Phil Economics and Commercial 
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A Reading List for Catholics. The most com- 
prebensive list of up-to-date books by Catholics, and 
on Catholic subjects ever published. 25¢ a copy. 
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JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. EDST (CBS) 
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Concert Management 
ALBERT MORINI, 119 W. 57th St., N. Y. C. 








Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
RIVERDALE, NEW YORK 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grade 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 
THE PINES— 
Pre-Primary—Grade 6. All-day Program. Bus Service 








College Preparatory and 
Georgetown 
9 General Courses, Junior 


Visitation Convent College, Secretarial and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 


Fully Accredited Courses. Boarding and 
i Colle d High School 
or Girls with National atronage Day. S . Advanta 


1443RD YEAR . . . of Country Life in the 
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IN-THE-PINES State University 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND _—_ Complete Courses in 
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BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL Fert ona: Achlotion, 
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Mt. St. Mary-on-the-Hudson, Newburgh, N.Y. 


OFFERS YOUR DAUGHTER—1. Preparation for college and 
life in an atmosphere, healthful, distinctive, Catholic. 2. Choice 
of four courses: College Entrance, Academic, Art, Music. 
3. Intellectual Standard: Accredited by the University of the 
State of New York and the Middle States Association. 
4. Modern fireproof buildings. 5. Sixty-eight acre campus 
overlooking the Hudson. 6. Athletic field and new gymnasium. 
7. Special classes in Piano, Harp, Painting, Pottery, Drawing. 


Send for Prospectus—Sisters of St. Dominic—Tel. Newburgh 800. 
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EVENTS 


COURT actions, prisons achieved a generous share of 
the news. . . . In New York, a seventy-eight-year-old man, 
a veteran kibitzer at card games, requested from a judge 
a simple assault summons to be served on a friend. The 
veteran explained: “I was kibitzing . . when Joe got 
enraged. He pushed me hard and then threw the whole 
deck of cards in my face. I’ve been kibitzing for years 
and that’s no way for a player to act.” The judge granted 
his request, issued a summons on Joe. “It appears to be 
a matter of some moment finally to have a judicial rul- 
ing as to the rights of players and kibitzers,” the judge 
declared. He counseled the veteran “to stop kibitzing 
until this matter comes up for a hearing.”. . . In Indiana, 
an electrician was sentenced to ten days in jail for driv- 
ing too slowly. His auto was moving at four miles an 
hour. . . . In Illinois, a plumber was arrested for driving 
too fast. ... Fearing he would be late for sentencing on 
an automobile theft charge, an eighteen-year-old New 
York Negro stole another car, stepped on the gas and 
reached the court in time. Receiving a suspended sen- 
tence, he left the court, and for five days drove around 
in the second stolen car before being arrested again... . 


In the past, numerous poets have taken the attitude that 
jails are not so bad after all. . . . Colonel Lovelace re- 
marked: “Stone walls do not a prison make, Nor iron 
bars a cage; Minds innocent and quiet take That for an 
hermitage; If I have freedom in my love And in my soul 
am free, Angels alone, that soar above, Enjoy such 
liberty.”. . . Lord Byron appears to agree, at least in a 
general way, with Lovelace. After exclaiming: “Chillon! 
thy prison is a holy place,” Byron speaks of the “Eternal 
Spirit of the chainless Mind!” and intimates that when 
certain “sons to fetters are consign’d, To fetters, and 
the damp vault’s dayless gloom,” the situation could be 
a great deal worse. . . . With these views of Lovelace 
and Byron, Joe Buzzard, of Pennsylvania, does not agree. 
Joe, now eighty-two, who regards himself as the second- 
best horse thief the United States has ever seen, de- 
clared: “I’ve spent forty years behind jail walls, and 
still I don’t like it. Me and four of my brothers did a 
total of 158 years, but none of us was bad. We just got 
started wrong.”. . . His brother, John, who died at the 
age of ninety-four “was a quiet boy and all he served 
was three years.” The other brothers, apparently, were 
not so quiet and did longer stretches. . . . Joe regards 
his brother Abe as the number one horse thief in Ameri- 
ean history. . . . Joe is not the only Buzzard with an 
opinion of prisons diametrically opposite to that of Love- 
lace and Byron. . . . The other Buzzard brothers agreed 
with Joe that stone walls do a prison make, and iron 
bars a cage, and they took no such complacent attitude 
toward either the walls or the bars as did the poets... . 


The Buzzards had long and intimate experience with 
walls and bars, much more intimate than had either 
Lovelace or Byron. . . . The Buzzard views, therefore, 
cannot be tossed aside lightly. It is quite likely, indeed, 
that most penitentiary inmates share the Buzzard antip- 
athy toward bars (i.e. iron bars), and that a Gallup poll 
of modern prisoners would run heavily against the ideas 
of the poets. . . . Nevertheless, there is weighty evidence 
supporting the position of both Lovelace and Byron... . 
For there are prisons worse than those made of stone 
and iron. . . . Chained minds are often found in unfet- 
tered bodies. . . . There are men who spend their whole 
lives within walls, not of stone, walls of prejudice and 
hate. There are minds padlocked by bias and ignorance. 
. . - With fettered mind, the late Judge Rutherford lived 
within such walls. . . . The anti-Catholic Haldeman-Julius 
Company is confined within walls, walls of prejudice, of 
hate, walls deadlier than those which confined the Buz- 
zards. THE PARADER 








